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Elmer Davis: The War of Words | ~ 


(See National Week) 


Knee-deep in trouble... with pleasure ! 


IT IS A COMMON SIGHT to see Mack trucks do things that, fot most trucks, would be 
near-miracles. Why does this happen so often? The reason is simple. A Mack is more truck 

to begin with. We do not huild Macks just to stay even with somebody else, but to be beyond all 
doubt or question the best trucks in the world. And an unequalled record stretching back 


over forty years says that’s exactly what Mack trucks are! Mack Trucks, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS; 
BUSES, FIRE APPARATUS, MAPINE ENGINES 
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TUF-FLEXS. 
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ln ONE OF AMERICA’S great electric companies they’re 
making searchlights of 800,000,000 candle power. That’s 
is much candle power in one searchlight as is required to 
floodlight four major league ball parks, or illuminate 


twenty thousand homes! 


This terrific energy, concentrated within a diameter of 
sixty inches, 
tield that permits the powerful finger of light to split 


is enclosed behind a face of glass ...a 


he night sky, come fair weather or foul. 
ft takes a glass with an iron constitution to do this job 
}. . another job for Libbey-Owens:Ford TUF-FLEX 
tt Tempered Plate Glass! 


The ability of TUF-FLEX to stand up under the ex- 
me temperature differences imposed on the two faces 
this glass is a practical demonstration of its unusual 
strength and resistance to thermal shock. Compared with 


ordinary plate glass, TUF-FLEX is three times more 


resistant to thermal shock, three times more flexible, and 
five to seven times stronger. And it’s a safer glass, too, 
for when TUF-FLEX is fractured, it literally disintegrates 


into relatively harmless small crystals. 


Flat Glass May Answer Your Problem 
TUF-FLEX is only one of many modern L-O-F flat glass 
products which today are opening up entirely new fields 
for the practical use of glass. Many manufacturers, 
pinched by the shortage of critical materials, have been 
able to continue their production through use of an 
L:O-F glass. 

Make sure that your company’s production officials 
and designers are fully aware of the many types of glass 
that L-O-F research has perfected. Here may be the answer 
to your product problem. The facilities of our company 
are at your service. Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass Company, 


1367 Nicholas Building, Tolede Ohio. 
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POSTWAR MILITARY DUTYV............ P.11 
The postwar world is going to take a lot of 
policing. Result—Washington right now is 
buzzing with stories about how our armed 
forces will be maintained in large numbers 
after this war, that youths coming of mili- 
tary age in the postwar world will have 
to do a tour of duty abroad. These stories 
have been run to earth by United States 
News fact gatherers. What they dis- 
covered is of importance to every Ameri- 
can family. 


THE WAR NEWS BOSG.................. P.13 
The appointment of Elmer Davis to head 
all Government war information has been 
a long time coming. Question now is 
whether the American public will be able 
to get an honest broadside view of its 
losses and gains or whether the strings of 
censorship still will stay tight around news. 
The President said: Let Davis do it. This 
article shows what Mr. Davis must do be- 
fore he can produce. 


JAPAN LOOKS NORTHWARD........ P.14 
Japan is reported massing powerful forces 
along the Siberian border. It already has 
sought a toehold in the Aleutian Islands. 
Why? Within its grasp it now holds a fab- 
ulous empire of wealth. Can it be that 
the core of the conquest is rotten? Is the 
real conflict coming in the North Pacific 
and Arctic oceans? Washington knows 
pretty well what’s back of the Japanese 
strategy ... what Washington knows (for 
publication) is analyzed here. 


BOMBER’S, DECISIVE ROLE............ P.16 
Bombers, not battleships, roll off Ameri- 
ca’s assembly lines . . . and it’s bombers, 
not battleships, that blasted Yamamoto’s 
fleet. Even before the epic battle of the 
Pacific there were indications that this 
country was going to concentrate on a 
grand strategy of air power. Just what 
that strategy will be is revealed. 


SHORTAGE OF DOCTORB.............. P.18 


Rationing of doctors isn’t as far-fetched 





The United States News 


an idea as it sounds. Needs of the Army 
and Navy for physicians are enormous. 
The plain facts are that not enough are 
now in uniform. Ahead may be an acute 
health problem for many communities. 
Washington has a number of plans... 
all explained in this article. 


Fee HR SA recssnerensnemenienetmnnenoninnsd P. 24 
Presented is the story of Uncle Sam’s 
red ink bottles . . . one for each of the 
last 12 years . . . and another of huge 
content for the coming year. The Picto- 
gram gives the cubic measure. . . the 
accompanying article shows the relation 
of the federal deficits to war and taxes. 


ee P. 40 
Britain showed what could be done to 
protect coastal waters against subma- 
rines by fast, straight-shooting patrol 
boats. That experience is at the back of 
this country’s plans for an armada of sub- 
marine chasers. Presented is a preview of 
what American industry, brains and 
brawn, will accomplish this year with the 
“Cinderellas” of the ocean. 
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Another name for it is ANKEE 


HOUSANDS of tons of precious steel 

will be released this year to build more 
tanks, ships, guns and planes, because of 
intensive development work by the lighting 
industry and a keen appreciation of the prob- 
lems of that industry by the manufacturers of 
roofing, wallboard, plastics, paper and asbes- 
tos products. General Electric has been glad to 
cooperate in this highly necessary research. 


Realizing the need of conserving metal for 
war, lighting engineers almost a year ago 
began their search for alternate materials to 
use in making fluorescent lighting fixtures... 
and found them through the fabrication of 
such oddly assorted substances as specially 
treated paper, wood chips and shavings, 
exploded wood fiber, asbestos, gypsum. 


| vGenultyr: 


Industry needed more light 
but war needed more steel 
... A two-way problem 
that the lighting industry 


is helping to solve 


From laboratories and factories came parts 
that could be made into lighting fixtures... 
based on specifications which insure the con- 
tinuation of satisfactory lighting standards. 


The result? Sturdy, light- 
weight materials which 
would readily accept a 
durable, white enamel 





finish .. . highly efficient 


Enamel finish shows 
high reflectivity 


reflectors, using almost 
no metal, with which warplants everywhere 
could continue to get “indoor daylight’ to 
speed urgent production. 


This development is in line with General 
Electric’s policy of cooperating closely with 
manufacturers of lighting equipment, rather 
than making fixtures itself. 


G-E MAZDA F lamps are made to Stay Brighter longer. 
They're recommended for use in Certified fixtures such as Fleur-o-liers and RLM. 


MAZDA 


BAYEIOME 
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Pa, G-E MAZDA LAMPS ~ 












VICTO RY won't wait for the nation that’s late 
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New SGUala 


This war is moving into its critical stage; is about to blow wide open. 
It's Hitler's last chance. He wins in 1942 or he never wins. And: If Hit- 
ler fails, it is the beginning of the end for Japan. That's all very clear. 
The immediate outlook? It's dark. It isn't at all encouraging..... 
Hitler is beating the British badly in the Mediterranean. He isn't so far 
from making Britain's naval position untenable in that part of the world. 
He's all set in Russia (1) to drive for Russia's oil life line on the Volga; 
(2) to gain Black Sea control; (3) to try to cut the supply line from Murmansk. 
Hitler's submarines still hold the edge over U.S. Navy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; still are interfering with the effectiveness of this country's war effort. 
And: It's a 50-50 prospect that Japan is set for a smash into Siberia; that 
she's going to try to cash in on Russia's preoccupation with Hitler. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















That's not an encouraging picture. It accounts for Churchill's latest visit 
to U.S. It complicates matters. But: Just remember this..... 

U.S. air power is beginning to be felt; is to become immense in 1942. (See 
page 16.) 

A U.S. Army of great power is getting set to strike in Europe. 

Hitler is a long way from destroying Russia's armies. He's losing men. 
He's losing equipment. He has only about 150 days in which to win or to lose. 

The Hitler submarines, sinking bananas, bauxite, sugar in this hemisphere, 
are not available to sink troopships, munition ships, tankers in the North Atlantic. 

And: U.S. arms production is beginning to leave the world behind. We'll 
soon be producing 20 aircraft for every one of Japan's and five for each of 
Germany's. 

Result is that the setbacks during the summer of 1942 may look worse than 
they are; may give an appearance of defeat that is not real. 




















The big point is that more and more of the fighting will fall on U.S. 

Britain's Army doesn't show so well in handling mechanized equipment. 

The Russian's can't carry the brunt of the war forever. 

The Chinese are hard pressed and in dire need of more than verbal help. 

So: Churchill came here again to get decisions on where American strength 
Should be centered, to reach agreements on what should be done, when and where. 

It looks more and more like a 1942 attempt to create a second front in 
Europe. That's certain if Russia's armies hold out. It's probable whether or 
not they do. 

And: This is the nation with the growing military and air power. 

It's to be the U.S. Army and the U.S. Air Forces that will bear the brunt 
of the war in late 1942 and in 1943. There will be much fighting to do. 




















It is clear now that the pinch of this war isn't to be so bad; that people 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


at home are to come through even a long war with living standards little impaired. 

Official studies, being completed, point to these conclusions..... 

Everybody is to have enough to eat, more in fact than ever before because 
incomes never were so high. Some foods may be scarce. But: Others will fill in. 

There'll be clothes enough for everybody. - Quality won't hold up. Even so; 
Most informed people are well stocked with woolen clothes and shoes. 

Shelter is adequate. It isn't what it should be in some industrial centers. 
But: All people are to have places to live, even if a few are barrack-like. 

Some hardship may hit people in the East who heat with oil. Home tempera- 
ture for these people may be between 55 and 60 next winter, instead of 70. There 
may not be more than that amount of oil. Yet: They're colder than that abroad. 

Medical care may be limited. (See page 18.) 

Those are the essentials. They will be adequate in nearly all cases. They 
will be abundant in others. Use of automobiles will have to be reduced. There 
won't be as much de luxe train travel. Vacations will need to be curbed. 

However: There is nothing in sight that approaches the Spartan living of 
wartime Britain or Germany or Japan. Americans still will be favored people. 

















In statistical terms, the 1943 outlook for U.S. is this..... 
There'll be $44,000,000,000 worth of nondurable goods -- food, clothing, 
4 etc. That's $3,000,000,000 less than this year. But: It's $2,000,000,000 more 
| than in 1941. It means that Americans in a second year of war will remain well off. 
There will be a sharp decline in durable goods -- new houses, cars, vacuum 
cleaners, etc. The supply will be $3,000,000,000 worth against $10,000,000,000 
in 1941. Yet: These things are long-lived and Americans never had so many on hand. 
There'll be a record use of services -- amusements, restaurants, garages, 
| hotels, etc. The estimate is for $25,000,000,000 worth against $22,000,000,000 
| worth in 1941. That is another sign of relative well-being for the year ahead. 
Those are official estimates. They suggest high living standards in the 
midst of war. They show that war will need to be very long to create depression. 
Of course: Effects are not to be uniform. It now is estimated that 24,000 
ort of 184,000 manufacturing firms will be squeezed out of business in months 
just ahead; that very many retailers are to be hurt by scarcity of some kinds of 
goods. 
| But: Over-all, the outlook is for relative abundance. For example: There's 
a record retail inventory of $7,300,000,000, a wholesale of $4,800,000,000. 

















As things look at home..... 
There would be a superabundance of sugar if the ships were assured to bring 
| it from Cuba. Problem isn't supply, it's transport. Don't expect bigger rations. 
Scrap rubber campaign isn't going to provide enough reclaim to recap the 
dwindling supply of tires. Collections of old rubber are far less than expected. 
Nationwide gasoline rationing is more of a probability than ever. 
It's probably to be 1943 before Roosevelt asks draft of 18-19-year-olds. 
A general retail sales tax is very improbable in 1942. It may come in 1943. 
War spending is to reach a $4,000,000,000 rate in June; is to be at a rate 
of above $5,000,000,000 monthly by September and $7,500,000,000 by mid-1943. 

It's going to be necessary to borrow nearly $60,000,000,000 in the year 
that starts July 1 to finance the war. That means even more drastic taxation 
ahead. 

A crackdown in rationing and price control can be expected after election. 

Politics remains a major factor influencing decisions even in wartime. 


























See also pages 11, 14, 24. 
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DESTINATION, UNKNOWN? 


For nearly two years York equipment for service on stroyers. submarines and cargo ships on both sides 
land and sea, with American forces and with our of the world, are serving in U.S. bases all over the 
allies, has been leaving York plants for destinations globe, in cantonments at home, and in portable 
unknown to us. field units, location unknown. 

In some cases we have not even known the pur- York refrigeration is speeding production of high 
pose of the equipment we have built and assembled. octane aviation gas, of munitions, of steel, of blood 
But we do know that every last man at York is in plasma and a thousand other des- 
the war, has played an essential part in the service _ perate needs of a nation fighting for 
of supply for a long time. its life. 

York air conditioning and refrigeration have been York Ice Machinery Corporation, 


under fire in American battleships, cruisers, de- York, Pennsylvania. 
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“KEEP’EM FLYING!” 
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YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


HEADQUARTERS MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 18 8 5 
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Cheers From Production Front . . . Brakes on Cost of Living 


... Calls for Army Specialists . . . New Homes for U.S. Units 


. 


Beating the promise. Figures on the 
mounting tide of war production con- 
tinued to make cheerful news in the capi- 
tal. Donald M. Nelson declared the battle 
for output of war materials is “over the 
hump.” Maj. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, chief 
of the Armored Forces, expressed confi- 
dence that the President’s goal of 45,000 
tanks this year would be surpassed, as the 
War Department announced ordnance 
contracts in 13 districts had doubled since 
December. 

Commerce Secretary Jones, reporting 
that RFC has authorized $15,000,000.000 
in war spending, saw the nation rapidly 
becoming self-sufficient; forecast a nation- 
al income after the war of well over $100,- 
000,000,000 a year. 


Income. National income continued its 
upward course. During the first three 
months of 1942, the total reached $25,700,- 
000,000. Commerce Department experts 
prophesied an all-time high for the year 
of $108,800,000,000. 


Cost of living. First check in the steadi- 
ly rising cost of living since the outbreak 
of war was reported by the Labor Depart- 
ment. A survey of living costs in 21 cities 
from May 15 to June 2 showed an average 
fall of 0.1 per cent. Costs included in the 
survey had climbed 17% per cent from 
September, 1939, to May, 1942. Since the 
price-fixing regulations became effective, 
rents in the districts surveyed fell 1.2 per 
cent; clothing prices, one-half of 1 per 
cent; food went up 0.3 per cent. 


War workers. Joint pressure from Gov- 
ernment and national union officials broke 
a strike growing out of racial dissension in 
Detroit. Members of the United Automo- 
bile Workers Union at the Hudson Naval 
‘~senal quit their jobs to protest promo- 
tion of eight Negro workers; returned to 
work when Navy Secretary Knox warned 
participants in the unauthorized strike 
that they would be discharged and barred 
from future war production employment 
if the dispute were not settled promptly 


Mobilizing man power. Occupational 
questionnaires for registrants ‘in the non- 
military age group between 45 and 65 
were prepared for distribution within the 
next week or two. The War Manpower 
Commission, estimating that 20,000,000 
workers will be needed in war production 
and transportation by 1944, said the armed 
forces will take six-to seven million men 
by the end of 1943. 


Aid for Allies. Fifth quarterly report 
on lend-lease operations showed where part 
of the production is going. The report 
made these points: Aid extended through 
May totaled $4,497,000,000; _ present 
monthly rate of aid now is equivalent to 
$8,000,000,000 a year; Australia and Brit- 
ain have taken the initiative in recipro- 
cating by feeding, housing and supp y_ng 
American troops in their areas. A special 
chapter in the report reasserted the Presi- 
dent’s determination to “avoid the politi- 
cal and economic mistakes of international 
debt experience during the “twenties.” 


Goods for civilians. Squeeze on sup- 
plies available for consumers at retail 





Bringing War Closer Home: 
Restrictions in the Making 


“As for the hardships that you and 
I will have to endure—why, we haven’t 
even got to the foothills yet.” Donald 
Nelson’s words last week ushered in 
further developments in the process of 
putting civil life on a wartime basis. 

Gasoline: Motorists in the East pre- 
pared to register for permanent gaso- 
line books next week. OPA announced 
every car would have to carry another 
federal sticker—the use tax stamp was 
the first—showing the type of ration 
card received. First crackdown on 
dealer violations of regulations re- 
sulted in suspension of gasoline de- 
liveries to 14 service stations in New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Oil: East Coast residents who heat 
homes with oil were warned that ade 
quate supplies of fuel oils cannot be 
guaranteed for next winter. Best chan -e 
for relief: Two pipelines and a ba-ge 
canal to bring oi. from Southern fields, 
authorized by the House. 

Rubber: The national drive for scrap 
went into high gear, and a Senate 
Agriculture subcommittee called for 
a rubber supplies agency with sole 
authority over production of synthetic 
rubber derived from farm products. 
Warned Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson: “It is estimated there will be 
no rubber available for production of 
civilian automobile tires until 1944 at 
the earliest.” 

Cooking fats: WPB spokesmen said 
a program to recover the estimated 
2,000,000,000 pounds of cooking fats 
wasted each year by American house- 
wives would be instituted early in 
July. The fats represent a potential 
supply of glycerine used in making 
explosives. 















stores was reflected by Census Bureau re- 
ports that sales in independent retail es- 
tablishments in May, 1942, were 4 per cent 
less than sales in May, 1941. WPB spokes- 
men told the National Retail Drygoods 
Association at Chicago that there will be 
“little to worry about” if the present rec- 
ord inventories are evenly distributed; 
added that one of the genuinely tough 
problems facing the country is distribution 
of goods in such a way that shortages will 
do the least possible harm. 


New building. Civilian construction 
has been virtually stopped dead. WBP an- 
nounced almost complete conversion of the 
civilian construction industry to war, and 
estimated that construction of war facili- 
ties this year will hit a record of $13,500, 
000,000 even under a curtailed plant ex- 
pansion program. 


Local defense. Volunteers on the home 
front were offered another opportunity to 
serve by organization of a volunteer Forest 
Fire Fighters Service. Participating with 
regular Government agencies and private 
protective associations, the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense will use its State and local 
defense councils to recruit fire-fighting 
units in forest areas over the nation. 


Specialist Corps. Announcing that 
187,000 applications for service in_ the 
Army’s Specialist Corps had been received, 
Director Dwight F. Davis disclosed that 
the War Department has asked for 11,182 
men so far; that the number of positions 
to be filled will be far more than had been 
anticipated. 


Decentralizing Government. Progress 
in the program to reduce congestion in 
Washington was reported. Out of the 2% 
federal agencies involved, 11 have been 
moved from the capital, three are in the 
process of moving and six are slated te 
move soon. A federal pay roll of more than 
$125,000.000 will be distributed in_ the 
cities where the agencies have been re 
located and more than 6,000 federal jobs 
will be open to local residents. 


Drive for fitness. A nationwide drive 
for “total physical and moral fitness” was 
urged by President Roosevelt. Emphasit- 
ing progress in stamping out prostitution 
around military establishments, the Pres- 
dent called upon the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare to campaign againt 
“red light” districts in war industry areas 


(U.S.N., June 5.) 
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|MAGINEERING 





..also a word to practice on payday 


rk SEVERAL MONTHS, now, we have been suggesting 
how Imagineering by industry can create the new 
products that will make the millions of new jobs needed 
when this war is over. 

But Imagineering is a personal word, too. 

We defined it once as the art of deciding where you 
go from here. 

Individuals have that decision to make also. What 
the individual does with his share of the 3v billion 


dollars that represents the excess in spendable income 





over goods available for purchase—what you do with 


your share, affects your personal future three ways. 






ALCOA ALUMINUM 


If you put it in War Bonds it finances the war. It 
prevents inflation. Those are two of the best reasons 
in the world. But there is still a third. You actually 
start today to buy the tomorrow of revolutionary new 
products that are being readied by industry. 

Imagineering by industry is a fact. It has made war 
production what it is. It is incubating a bright new 
world. And the family with War Bonds in the safe is 
the family that will have the cash to buy their share of 
what that world has to offer. 


ALUMINUM ComPANY oF America, 2106 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 




























WO heads CUN SUVE More than ONE 


IKE all good citizens, you who must 
make use of your car these days are 
taking all steps to conserve rubber, save 
gasoline, and generally “make things 
stretch.” e But even the best-informed 
motorist can easily overlook numerous 
Opportunities to save that an expert can 
quickly spot. e For example: You watch 
tire inflation to save rubber. Had you re- 
alized that clutch 
action and condition 
can also affect tire 
wear, or that a frac- 
tion of an inch of 
wheel misalignment 
can rapidly wear 
down a tread? e As 




















HEVROLET 


ENERAL 


PONTIAC 


OLDSMOBILE 


another good citizen, your General Motors 
dealer welcomes the opportunity to put 
his head with yours to help save your 
whole car — tires, gasoline, oil, parts, even 
the upholstery and the finish. e You make 
only partial use of his skill and facilities 
when you look to him merely for repairs 
—he is even more useful to you and to the 
country when you and he get together 
to see that wear is 
prevented. 


GENERAL MOTORS DIVISIONS NOW PRODUCING: * * * 
Aircraft Engines « Airplane Parts * Bomber 
Sub-Assemblies « Military Trucks « Armored 
Cars ¢ Rapid-Fire Cannon « Machine Guns « 
Diesel Engines * Shells * Tanks and Tank 
Parts « Propellers *« Cartridge Cases * Gun 
Mounts « Fire Control Devices ¢ Electrical 
Equipment *« And Many Orher Wartime 
Essentials. 


The Automobile User’s Guide 
answers your questions about 

taking care “of your car in 

wartime. For a free copy see 
any General Motors dealer 
today or write Customer Re- 
search Staff, General Motors 
Buslding, Detrott. 
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WILL VICTORY END SERVICE 
FOR MEN IN ARMY, NAVY? 


Need for Large Standing Force to Aid in Policing Postwar World 


Plans for universal military 
training and duty in 
foreign lands for all youths 


The end of fighting in this war is not 
likely to mean the end of service for large 
numbers of me - in the Army, the Air 
Forces and the Navy. That fact is becom- 
ing clear as high officials reveal the plans 
they are making for the perio:! to follow 
the fighting. 

It is known that President Roosevelt 
is thinking in terms of two more years of 
war. Vice President Wallace and Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State, are pre- 
dicting a period of chaos in Europe to fol- 
low the war itself. Mr. Welles is forecast- 
ing the need for a cooling-off period before 
any effort is made to effect a permanent 
peace with stable governments in the de 
feated nations. 

Both Mr. Wallace and Mr. Welles are 
talking of the need for a permanent in- 


ternational police force after the .war. 


—Wide World 
POINTERS FROM POLICEMEN ... 
from Fifth Avenue— 
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FOR MORE THAN THE DURATION 


There is a clear assumption that the 
Un.ted States will be forced to have a 
hand in that police job or else find itself 
out in the cold in the postwar world. 

All this spells service for a very large 
armed force for many years. 

At the same time, it holds out the pros- 
pect of extended service for the veterans 
who will emerge from the fighting 
this war. Part of that service 
the conquered areas. 

After the last war, service in conquered 
Germany carried over into mid-summer of 
1919 for almost 300,000 men who made up 
the American Army of Occupation. That 
Army stood guard in various parts of the 
Rhineland while the peace terms were be- 
ing negotiated. A smaller force of 6,800 
Americans remained to police Germany 
until 1923. For French troops, service in 
the Rhineland lasted until 1925. After this 
war the French Army will not do the oc- 
cupying or the policing and there will be 
far more territory to police. That means 
a long job in Europe for American, Brit- 
ish or Russian troops or for all three. 

Then there is to be a task to perform in 


phase of 
will be in 








Japan, in Manchuria and perhaps in some 
other parts of Asia. American bases, after 
this war, will be far more numerous and 
far more extended over the earth than ever 


before. Large forces of men will -be re- 
quired to maintain those bases. 
More and more officials are thinking 


now of just this situation. 
the picture: 

After World War I. There was a violent 
reaction against military service. American 
troops were withdrawn from Europe just 
as soon as the situation could be stabilized. 
By 1921, the people of this country were 
ready to scuttle their new Navy. Before 
the 1920s had gone very far they were 
chopping down the size of the Army and 
air force to a total of 130,000 men. Dis- 
armament by example became a national 
policy that extended to 1933 and was re- 
versed with great difficulty after that time 
Americans and the British turned their 
attention to making money, expecting that 
peoples would do the same. 


After World War Il. The United States 


As they size up 


ntl J34 
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ill find it highly difficult to 

awl back into a shell. The 

orld will contain a powerful 
itussia and a powerful Amer- 
ca. The world will be in no 
shape to run itself. Much of 
the running can be done only 
by the United States or Rus- 
sia or by both. This probably 
makes impossible any plan 
to scuttle the Navy or de- 
stroy the American Army 
and Air Forces. There will 
be the task of policing and 
of putting on their feet the 
300,000,000 people of Eur- 
ope. There will be the task 
of dealing with 80,000,000 
people in Japan. 

Out of this situation flows 
some very pertinent conclu- 
sions: 

Period of service. For 
many men in the armed 
forces, the period of service 
will extend well beyond the 
actual fighting phase of this 
war. In both Army and Navy men are be- 
ing enlisted for the duration of the war 
plus six months. A formal state of war 
will exist, however, until peace terms are 
signed. If Mr. Welles’s thinking is accurate, 
a year or two may elapse between the last 
battle and the actual peace treaty. During 
that period, while stable governments are 
being formed in the conquered countries, 
large occupational forces will be needed. 

So far there are no estimates of the num- 
ber of men who will be held for service in 
the occupied countries. The size of the task 
involved indicates a force of 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 men outside the United States. 
The probabilities are that men who com- 
pose this force will be drawn from among 
those who began their military service late 
in the war. Under such a plan, those with 
the longest service would be permitted to 
return to civilian life first. 

Regular Army. When peace treaties 
finally are negotiated, the work of the 
Army and Navy will be reduced to that 
of a police force with precincts scattered 
all over the world. For this task a peace- 
time Army of at least 600,000 men is now 
being considered. This means a standing 
Army four times as large as that main- 
tained after the last war. 

The Air Forces. The largest part of the 
standing Army will be the Air Forces. 
The United States will be required to main- 
tain its air superiority if it is to help police 
the postwar world. That means manning 
bases from the Arctic to the Antarctic on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific. It means 
pessible bases in Africa, in South America, 
in the islands of the’Pacific from Alaska to 
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FROM COLLEGE TO CALISTHENICS TO CADETS 


. .. Globe-trotting in the curriculum 


Australia. The Air Forces, not the Navy, 
is expected to be the favored service with 
the largest personnel and the biggest ap- 
propriations. 

Universal service. In addition to the 
regular Army of 600,000, present plans for 
the postwar military force include univer- 
sal service for all young men. This would 
mean a year or 18 months of training and 
service for every youth, part of which 
probably would be spent on duty at some 
outpost. This is the European system. 
Congress never has approved universal 
service in peacetime. Should it fail to 
provide for such training after this war, 
a much larger regular Army will be re- 
quired for the job of policing the world. 

The Navy. In the past, the Navy has 
been the first line of defense. With the 
American fleets patrolling the oceans, this 
country has felt secure from invasion. It 
is the Navy that after the last war main- 
tained the largest personnel and received 
the biggest appropriations. Now, with 
land-based bombers and torpedo planes 
proving their ability to stand off invasion 
forces, the Air Forces are moving into the 
favored position. Nonetheless, the Navy 
will fill a vital role in the peacetime pro- 
tection of the nation. The two-ocean Navy, 
now under construction, will be maintained 
unless Congress decides again to rely on 
the British Navy to police the Atlantic. 
After the- last war, appropriations for the 
Navy were cut back to $300,000,000 a vear. 
After this war the Navy probably would 
require almost $1,000,000,009. 

All this is to bring permanent changes ir 
the lives of all Americans. 





For the individual. Young 
men would be taken out of 
civilian life for at least one 
year. All young men would 
get a taste of military life, a 
few months of military train- 
ing and military discipline. 
For many hundreds of thou- 
sands this would mean seeing 
life outside continental Unit- 
ed States for the first time. 
It would be a case of “join 
the Army and see the world.” 
The possibility would be 
slight of a man growing to 
maturity without having left 
the community in which he 
was born. For many men to 
whom military life is attrae- 
tive the Army would offer as 
many job opportunities as 
the steel industry. Pay would 
be in American dollars, and, 
if the experience of men who 
remained in Europe after the 
last any measure, 
soldiers would be able to live 
well on regular Army pay. 

For industry. The task of policing the 
world means that the Government is to 
remain a live market for munitions, for 
ships and planes and trucks and tanks and 
for clothing and food and other equipment. 
A permanent munitions industry will be 
needed in this country for the first time. 
Many plants recently converted to produe- 
tion of war materials may never revert to 
civilian work. 

On education. Universal service for 
young men and the new possibilities for 
permanent careers in military life will re- 
quire changes in the schools, especially in 
the colleges and universities. Military 
schools would be expected to play a more 
and more important part in the education- 
al system. Few men would be taken for 
military service in time of peace until 
had completed their high school 
education. But most men would complete 
their periods of military service before they 
reached their junior years in college. That 
would mean older and more serious stu- 
dents, requiring treatment and _ training 
different from that for youths fresh from 
high school. 

What is all this postwar military force 
to cost? Best estimates now available are 
that the cost will approximate $5,000, 
000,060 a year. After the last war, the 
Army and Navy together cost about one- 
tenth that sum. 

For everyone this will mean still higher 
peacetime taxes. That is to be part of the 
price we will have to pay to maintaiD 
this nation’s status as the leading world 
power. 
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ELMER DAVIS: WAR NEWS BOSS 


His Job of Bringing Order Out of Confusion in Official Statements 


Problem of reconciling the 
secrecy Of military men with 
public demand for information 


More straight news reports about the 
war are being promised from the Govern- 
ment. The promise is made by Elmer Dav- 
is, director of the new Office of War In- 
formation, an agency created by the Presi- 
dent to bring order out of chaos in the 
grawling war publicity bureaus. 

Next to fighting the war, Mr. Davis ap- 
pears to have accepted the most difficult 
tak in Washington. That is the task of 
telling the people how the war is being 
fought and how the fortunes of the na- 
tion are faring. The War Information Di- 
rector has had lots of experience in weigh- 
ing and issuing information, as a newspaper 
reporter, free-lance writer and radio re- 
porter. But he has had no experience in 
telling Government officials how and when 
hese facts should be made public. 

This is going to lead to lots of argu- 
ments with admirals and generals, prop- 
aganda writers and reporters-turned-pub- 
licity men, with politicians and professors. 
All have their ideas of what the public 
should know. Admirals and generals want 
to tell as little as possible. Some writers 









want to twist the facts into effective prop- 
aganda to out-Goebbels Germany’s ace. 
Politicians, businessmen and labor leaders 
in Government have their own axes to 
grind. 

As a result of these conflicts in Wash- 
ington, the American people to date have 
received some extremely fuzzy reports. 
There was, for example, the “Report to the 
Nation” by the Office of Facts and Fig- 
ures, which painted a rosy picture of war 
production. This came on the heels of a 
Senate committee report severely criticiz- 
ing that very same production. 

Furthermore, there were successive ru- 
mors, month after month, about the extent 
of damage done at Pearl Harbor. There 
were statements of victory in the Dutch 
East Indies, turned quickly into news of 
defeat. There have been conflicting an- 
nouncements about the submarine menace 
on the East Coast, about whether dollar- 
a-year-men or labor leaders have been re- 
Pponsible for lags in war production. 

The public doesn’t yet know for certain 
whether the rubber situation is so bad that 
all cars in the nation should operate on ra- 
tioned gasoline. 
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The basic task. All this Mr. Davis is 
being asked to straighten out. As a starter 
he is given four of the five major press bu- 
reaus in the Government—the Office of 
Facts and Figures, the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports, the foreign propaganda 
activities of the Office of the Co-ordinator 
of Information, and the information divi- 
sion of the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. Press relations with Latin America, 
remain under Nelson Rockefeller, Co-ordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The task of consolidating these agencies 
is in itself a formidable one. OFF, for ex- 
ample, was staffed largely with writers who 





—U.S.D.A. by Purdy 


MILTON EISENHOWER 
With Davis .. . a team 


paid more attention to domestic propa- 
ganda, like radio sketches, than to facts 
and figures. COI co-ordinated no informa- 
tion, but did use former foreign corre- 
spondents to counter the work of Goebbels 
abroad. The Office of Government Reports 
issued few reports, but did supply Govern- 
ment bureaus with a clipping service and 
the general public with answers to specific 
inquiries. 

OEM’s information section comes to Mr. 
Davis split into fragments. This agency 
handled all press work for the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Lend-Lease Administration, War 
Manpower Commission, War Labor Board 


and the various other civilian war agencies. 
Now each agency gets its own press section 
over which Mr. Davis must exercise au- 
thority. 

The new policy. Upon assuming office, 
the new director promised to get out more 
news more quickly and more accurately. 
This indicates that henceforth Government 
press agents will devote more attention to 
getting and releasing facts than to varnish- 
ing those facts and timing releases for 
their psychological effect on the public. 
him, Mr. Davis Milton 
Eisenhower as deputy director. Mr. Eisen- 
hower has spent most of his active life in 
Government service. As head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s information serv- 
ice, he stressed the importance of facts 
over arguments. The records of both heads 
of the new agency thus indicate that OWI 
will emphasize truth and accuracy above 
propaganda. 

Problems ahead. Chief difficulty of 
OWT will be to draw the line between news 
the public wants and news the public can 
safely be told. 


To assist has 


Here the Information Director must act 
as a buffer between press, radio and news- 
reel men and the Office of Censorship, the 
Army and Navy. Mr. Davis is directed by 
the President to collaborate closely with 
Censor Byron Price in issuing reports that 
won’t aid the enemy, but the most impor- 
tant decisions in this field are made by the 
Army and Navy. 

And the military services often have 
been criticized for overstressing the value 
of silence. Complaints frequently have 
been made that both services have a ten- 
dency to sit on facts until they have be- 
come useless to the enemy and the people 
alike. There also have been suspicions that 
releases of victories have been timed to 
offset bad news of the moment. 

Some of these occurrences cannot be 
helped. War Secretary Stimson noted the 
“immense confusion” among reports filter- 
ing into the War Department from the 
Midway battle scene, and pointed out the 
difficulty of obtaining a detailed account 
of a battle conducted by airplanes flying 
at 500 feet second. 

In these instances, Mr. Davis can do lit- 
tle more than advise Army and Navy press 
chiefs, for experts are required to assess 
the importance of military information. 
The test of OWI’s success or failure will 
come when it is determined whether the 
Director’s advice is accepted or ignored. 
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Why the Fate of Japan Hinges 
On Control of Northern Bases 


Effort to Prevent Joining of U.S.-Russian Air and Sea Powe; 


War in Pacific enters 
new phase as fear of 
our planes increases 


Fighting in the North Pacific points to 
Alaska and Siberia as the next main scene 
of action in the war with Japan. 

Until now, Japan has been pushing her 
conquests of lands and islands flanking 
approaches to her shores from the south. 

But now, with an empire virtually in her 
grasp, Japan suddenly finds herself facing 
a changed war outlook. All her progress 
southward and southeastward has been 
stopped by the defeats off Midway and in 
the Coral Sea. And those defeats spell 
danger as long as other nations hold air 
and sea bases within striking distance of 
Japan. Events are showing that the new 
Japanese empire is shaky at the center. 

So Japan is turning toward the sources 
of danger that are nearest home. Those 
are the air and sea bases of Alaska and 
Siberia. They ring Japan within bombing 
distance on the north. Today, the war with 
Japan is believed by Allied military men 
to be starting a new phase. Japan, they 
think, is out to smash or capture the ring 
of northern that might 
springboards for attacks against herself. 

First move in this new campaign was 
the Japanese assault on Dutch Harbor, 
American air and sea base in the Aleutian 
Islands that jut from Alaska like a spear 
pointing toward Japan. Next move was the 
Japanese landings on Attu in the Near Is- 
lands and Kiska in the Rat Islands, por- 
tions of the Aleutian group that are nearest 
to Japan. Now a third move is being pre- 
dicted by spokesmen for the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. They say northward movements 
of Japanese planes and troops indicate a 
Japanese attack upon Siberia is at hand. 

Japan’s position. Victories of American 
air and sea power are driving home to 
Japan the lesson of the bombing of Tokyo. 
Japan is vulnerable to air attack. Her in- 
dustrial and military power is concentrated 
in a few cities. The wood and paper houses 
of these teeming centers make the danger 
of fire very great. A combination of na- 
tions having good bases, strong air power, 
and connecting air lanes would be most 
dangerous to Japan. 

The bases. Siberia has the bases. The 


bases become 
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nearest is at Vladivostok, 665 miles from 
Tokyo. North of Vladivostok, in the in- 
terior of Siberia, are still more airfields 
within easy bombing range of Japan. 

The air power. The United States has 
the air power. This is backed by sea pow- 
er, and, since the sinking or damaging of 
at least seven Japanese carriers in recent 
battles, that means American superiority 
in aircraft carrier strength. Such airmen 
as Russia could spare to send against 
Japan could be expected to prove tough 
opposition for the Japanese. 

The connecting air lanes. The Aleutian 
Islands of the United States and the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula of Siberia afford a chain 
of steppingstones enabling the military 
power of the U.S. and Russia to combine 
against Japan. The air jumps are from the 
U.S. to Sitka, to Kodiak, to Dutch Harbor, 
to Petropavlovsk and to Vladivostok. 


The vital connecting bases are Petro- 
pavlovsk and Dutch Harbor. Petropav- 
lovsk is 1,400 miles from Vladivostok, 


1,450 miles from Tokyo, and 235 miles 
from Japan’s most northerly base in the 
Kuril Islands at Paramushiro. Dutch Har- 
bor is 1,400 miles from Petropavlovsk, 615 
miles from Kodiak, 1,230 miles from Sitka 
and 2,345 miles from San Francisco. 
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ADMIRAL NIMITZ 
... no limits 


Japan’s move. Japan’s first blow jp 
carrying the war into the North Pacife 
is aimed straight at this line of communira. 
tions. The attack on Attu and Kiska drive 
a wedge into this line at the point of clog 
contact between Russia and the Unite 
States. To cripple Dutch Harbor would k 
to cripple communications further. 

Attu and Kiska. In outward appes. 
ance, these lonesome islands have nothing 
to suggest great military value. Their 
rugged surfaces look like lava congealed 
while tossed by a tempest. There are nm 
natural sites for airfields. The harbor a 
Kiska is devoid of submarine protection, 
Due to fog, the good flying days are few. 

Yet the United States Navy long ago 
pointed out the strategic usefulness of the 
outer Aleutians. The nation at war that 
holds them has a listening post, a hiding 
place for plane carriers, tenders and sub- 


marines, and a take-off point for stad 


against the enemy. 

The attacks on the Aleutians start like 
Japan’s earlier drive to the south. In that 
drive Japan captured the Allies’ thre 
main southern bases—Manila, Hong Kong 
Singapore. The northern trio are Vladivo- 
stok, Petropavlovsk, Dutch Harbor. 

The outlook for the U.S. If Japa 
should ignore her pledges of peace to 
Russia and attack, the United States ani 
Russia would instantly make comm 
cause against her. 





Japan’s chances to prevent union be 
tween American air power and Russia 
air bases are not considered good. Admird 
Chester W. Nimitz, commander of tk 
Pacific Fleet, is revamping sea and af 
strategy to take full advantage of ever 
new turn in the war. No doubt the Amy 
Air Forces are doing the same. 

Japanese landings in the Aleutians ma 
impede, but scarcely can cut, all our a 
lanes to Siberia. American air power ® 
mobile enough to find other routes. The 
air routes, as well as the new land route 
to Alaska, are inland behind mountail 
ranges where the weather is good. 

Japan struck south and now may strike 
north. But this time, instead of a path t# 
conquest, she may be taking a step 9 
the way to her doom. This time the All 
must join forces more effectively and mabe 
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a better fight to hold their bases, if the) 
are to win the war. 
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BOMBER’S DECISIVE ROLE 
ON WORLD’S BATTLE FRONTS 


Offensive Gains Raise Hopes of United Nations for Final Victory 


America rapidly is 
stepping up production 
of all types of planes 


The bomber, not the battleship or the 
tank, is emerging as the decisive weapon 
of this war. 

in that fact is found good news for the 
United States just when the Allies’ war 
outlook is most grim. The one weapon 
in which this country far excels all others 
is being thrown into action in battles that 
in the next 100 days may tell which 
side wins the war. 

American bombers and torpedo planes, 
not battleships, have restored naval bal- 
ance in the Pacific by sinking Japanese 
warships. Bombers made in the United 
States are hitting on two fronts at the 
vitals of Germany. American Army 
bombers struck Rumania’s oil refineries 
and gave a hint of what is coming. More 
Army bombers blasted Mussolini’s fleet 
in the Mediterranean. 

It was American bombers that first 
carried the war to the heart of Japan. 
Those bombers spoiled Japan’s chance 
of invading Australia. They made the 
Japanese think twice about invading In- 
dia. Soon the bombers will be in China, 
fighting on the most critical front in the 
Far East. In fact, it was fear of the strik- 
ing power of American bombers that im- 
pelled Japan to fight for a foothold in 
the Aleutian Islands. 

The bomber turns out to be the one big- 
gest hope of the Allies as the war rushes 
toward its turning point. This is the wea- 
pon that the United States can make in 
greatest numbers. It rolls off assembly lines 
in factories that the war has not even 
touched. This means that more and more 
and still more bombers are coming. They 
can be flown on their own power to every 
front, no matter how far away. The of- 
fensive power of this American weapon 
makes the real war prospect less black 
than it looks. 

Even now, the bomber has changed the 
conception and planning of war at sea. 
It is altering the outlook for war on land. 
Here is the story up to date: 

Bomber vs. battleship. The bomber and 
the torpedo plane now are the main of- 
fensive weapons of sea warfare. Nowadays 
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warships tend to fight other warships only 
by accident. Naval battles recently have 
become engagements between surface ships 
and aircraft, with fleets failing to fire a 
single shot at one another from deck guns 

Except for hit-and-run fights and sub- 
marine action. contact between American 
and Japanese naval forces in the Pacific 
has been all between airplanes and ships. 
or between airplanes and airplanes. 

This lesson is so clear that the United 
States is delaying plans to build five ree- 
battleships of 60,000 tons each. 
The steel is to be released for use in build- 
ing new aircraft carriers. 

Carrier-based vs. land-based bombers. 
Here enters the new argument. The sur- 
face navy is no longer the nation’s first 
line of defense or offense. The surface 
has been driven back to two 
main jobs: to guard supply ships and to 
protect aircraft carriers against all at- 
tackers above the sea, on the sea or under 
the sea. The Navy is turning strongly to 
aircraft carriers to give the surface fleet 
an offensive job to do. Some air strategists 
doubts about all-out 


ord-size 


fleet now 


express such an 
effort. 

As they reason: Airplanes based on sea 
carriers are short-range planes. They are 
lacking in speed. The carriers themselves 





are vulnerable. In sinking, these floating 
air bases carry their planes to the bottom 
or else leave them with no place to land 
Better build long-range bombers that oper. 
ate from land bases, rather than con- 
struct fleets of sea carriers and carrier 
based planes. 

But other airmen answer: The facts 
speak for themselves. Carrier-based planes 
helped smash the Japanese fleet in the 
Coral Sea battle. Carrier planes played a 
big part once more at Midway. Carriers 
are helping Allied surface fleets main 
tain mastery in the Atlantic. Carriers are 
the vital link between air power and sea 
power everywhere. Congress and the Navy 
are one in their confidence in carrier-based 
aircrait. A bill voting 500,000 tons of new 
carriers is on its way unopposed throuzi 
Congress. Still more carriers are to lx 
added to the fleet through conversion o 
cruisers and merchantmen. 

All this is full of meaning as to how 
and by whom this war is to be won. A 
few figures show why: 

In aircraft: The United States, on the 
basis of actual money voted or asked, will 
spend $47,000,000,000 on airplanes. Hitle: 
spent that much building his whole army 
in the years 1933 to 1939. It is 47 times 
what the U.S. spent on both its Army and 
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PILOT OVER BATTLESHIP: Whatever goes up comes down. . . with bombs 
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U.S. WARBIRDS WHICH EARNED PRAISE FROM ARMY AND NAVY IN RECENT FIGHTING . 





CONSOLIDATED 


‘LIBERATOR’ 


Navy in any one of the prewar years. This 
country is going all-out for aircraft. 

In ordnance: The $45,000,000.000  pro- 
gram covers guns, tanks, ammunition for 
mechanized fighting on land. Even that 
huge sum runs second to the amount for 
mechanized fighting in the air. 

In warships: The $20,000,000,000 layout 
is a lot of money. It covers aircraft car- 
riers, among other things. Yet it is not 
even half of the bill that is to be footed by 
this country for aircraft. 

Here is another telltale fact: The United 
States is the pioneer in building the long- 
range bomber. No nation builds an equal 
to the Flying Fortress or the Consolidated 
B-24. These ships, with a cruising radius 
of over 1,500 miles and a bomb load of 
six tons, can span any barrier on land or 
sea to strike an enemy. They are going into 
action on far-flung fronts, thus: 

In Egypt: From bases in Egypt, these big 
bombers blasted Rumania’s oil refineries. 
From these bases or others, they can fight 
on for control of the Mediterranean, even 
if Hitler wins control of the surface of that 
strategic sea. Hitler’s supply lines for his 
armies in Africa never will be safe while 
these bombers are loose in that area. 

In China: There the United States is or- 
ganizing a new bomber command as a 
nucleus for important operations. 

In Russia: American-made bombers are 
part of this country’s help to Russia. They 
are in action with Russian pilots in the 
desperate fight to hold Hitler’s armies back. 

In England: From there, our big bomb- 
ers can hit at every part of Europe. These 
and the twin-engine medium bombers may 
be this country’s best answer to Hitler. 
Soon the U.S. Army Air Forces may be 
striking at him with great power. 

In Alaska: This is the base from which 
the big bombers have a chance to ‘carry 
the war directly to Japan. If war breaks 
between Japan and Russia, they may have 
4 part in the furious air fights in a new 
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CURTISS ‘TOMAHAWK’ 





GRUMMAN ‘AVENGER’ 


theater of war over Siberia and Japan it- 
self. (See page 14.) 

American planes that bombed Tokyo 
wrote a forecast of Japan’s ultimate doom 
in the sky. Then are there no adequate 
defenses against the bomber? 

Bombers vs. antiaircraft defenses. On 
land, antiaircraft guns are massed about 
London, Moscow and Berlin. Yet these 
have not equaled the fighter plane as de- 
fense against the bomber. The bombers 
come in low or so high that antiaircraft 
fire cannot reach them. So far, the night- 
flying bomber has defied every type of 
defense. By sea, the American and British 
fleets have struggled without letup to de- 
velop safe antiaircraft defenses. 

Yet even so, and despite every type of 
defense, the airplane as an _ offensive 
weapon is supreme. It can attack with al- 
most the speed of a bullet from any direc- 
tion. The enemy never can tell where it 
will strike next. It can hide in a cloud, 
dive out of the sun, drop fire or explosives, 
or, if the enemy starts it, use poison gas, 
It can shoot cannon or machine guns, 
drop bombs with the accuracy of gunfire, 
lay a smoke screen, and be eyes and ears 
for troops or ships hunting the enemy. 

The United States is swiftly stepping 
up production of every type of aircraft. 
Since Pearl Harbor, the output of four- 
engine bombers has more than trebled, 








MARTIN ‘MARAUDER’ 


and production of medium bombers has 
been jumped more than 150 per cent. 
That is just a starter, with more to come. 
The broad meaning of all this: 

To U.S. war planning. This now can 
be revamped because of two vital Ameri- 
can advantages. The first is our capacity to 
design, produce and fly airplanes on a 
scale that cannot be equaled by all the 
Axis nations put together. The second is 
the comparative security of our centers of 
production from air attack. The expecta- 
tion of a steady rise of American air power 
now can be the basis of all war plans. 

To transportation. Great expansion, be- 
yond that now planned, in output of trans- 
port planes can help break the U-boat 
blockade of Britain and Japan’s blockade 
of China by capture of the Burma Road. 

To the Pacific offensive. Island by is- 
land, to Wake, Guam, the East Indies and 
the Philippines, the bombers can lead the 
coming offensive against Japan. Finally, 
as bases are won either in those islands or 
in China, in Siberia, in the outer Aleutians, 
and in Japan’s own Kuril and Bonin groups 
or Formosa, the way can be opened by 
bombing for a U.S. invasion of Japan. 

To the prospect for victory in Europe. 
The balance of air power is swinging 
against Hitler in Europe. His air forces are 
spread thin on a 5,000-mile front. The 
British alone are giving him a close race 
in tront-line air strength. 

Added up, these facts spell Allied air 
superiority before American air power 
opens in full force. The first American at- 
tacks are only a dress rehearsal for what 
is coming. The raids on Essen and Cologne 
showed how Hitler’s centers of war power 
could be paralyzed. The air invasion will 
be a prelude to the land invasion that 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill have been discussing. 

So, in the dark days of the struggle, the 
bomber is showing how this war finally 
may be won. 
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Shortage of Doctors: 
Effect on Our Health 


Acute Problems of Civilian Care as War's Demands Mushroom 


Compulsory rationing of 
physicians expected if 
voluntary system fails 


This country is face to face with a 
growing shortage of doctors. This shortage 
may become critical as the Army and 
Navy draw off nearly 60,000 of the 179,- 
000 doctors who now serve the nation. 

More than 3,000 doctors moved into 
the services during the six months since 
Pearl Harbor. Another 40,000 are needed 
between now and the end of 1942. An- 
other 10,000 or more will be called upon 
in 1943. It is estimated that two-thirds 
of the 72,000 doctors of 44 years of age 
or under will see service in the armed 
forces before the war is ended. 

The result is likely to be an acute health 
problem in very many communities. Some 
small communities are finding themselves 
without doctors to serve them. At the 
same time some large cities, particularly 
those that are mushrooming from war 
orders, discover that their medical facili- 
ties of all kinds are inadequate. This situ- 
ation exists even before the heavy call on 
doctors has started. Next winter, when 
sickness tends to become more general, 
medical care can become one of the na- 
tion’s major problems. 

There are two angles to the problem of 
doctors. One is filling the needs of the 
services. The other is spreading the sup- 
ply of remaining doctors so that the na- 
tion as a whole can be served. 

The problem is to be dealt with on a 
voluntary basis, if possible. It is to be 
met by a system of rationing of doctors. 

This system applies to doctors and den- 
tists. It is built around the Procurement 
and Assignment Service, as a branch of the 
War Manpower Commission, and is ad- 
ministered by men from the medical pro- 
fession. The shortage problem, however, 
centers in physicians and is far less acute 
in the case of dentists. 

All assignments of doctors are on a vol- 
untary basis. There is no power to order a 
doctor to pull up stakes and enter the 
Army, or to move from a lucrative prac- 
tice in one community to service in another 
community where the doctor may have 
gone into the Army. However, there is a 
very potent indirect power in the fact that 
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the Assignment Service can recommend to 
Selective Service Boards that doctors who 
are physically and professionally qualified 
be inducted into the services. 

The doctor who volunteers for military 
service is given a commission, which pays 
him, if he is married, a minimum of $3,152 





PAUL V. McNUTT 
Prescription for conscription? 


a year. This is in sharp contrast to the re- 
ception of other professional men, who can 
be inducted as privates at $50 a month. 
The doctor who does not volunteer, after 
urging by the Assignment Service, may 
end up by being drafted as a private. 

An Army and Navy problem right now 
centers around the fact that doctors are 
not volunteering in the numbers needed. 

During the first six months of the World 
War, 12,000 doctors entered the service. 
In the comparable period of this war, 3,000 
have responded. Some States are far be- 
hind in their quotas. New York, for ex- 
ample, with one-sixth of the doctors of 
the country, must supply 6,000 between 
now andthe end of the year. Altogether, 
about 40,000 doctors are going to be taken 
into the services before the present year 
is out. 

Military needs are measured as fol- 





lows: Army plans for 7 to 10 doctors for 
each 1,000 troops, depending upon the 
branch of service. The Navy maintains a 
ratio of 6.5 doctors for each 1,000 men. On 
that basis at least 42,000 doctors will be 
required in 1942. 

However, as the Army grows rapidly in 
size, it may become necessary to reduce 
the proportion of doctors to man power. 
The British are reported to be able to 
supply only 4.3 doctors for each 1,000 of 
their troops and sailors. Whether American 
Army and Navy standards are reduced 
probably will depend upon the ability of 
remaining doctors to meet civilian require- 
ments. 

All kinds of doctors, including obstetri- 
cians and pediatricians, are taken by the 
services. They have basic medical train- 
ing and fit in. And, while the services 
prefer men under 45, they will take them 
up to 55 in the Army and to 50 in the 
Navy. 

Civilian needs are described as fol- 
lows: All people must have access to a 
doctor in event of emergency. To assure 
this access may require some shifting of 
men in the medical profession. It is ex- 
pected that doctors will be attracted to 
communities where the regular practi- 
tioners have entered the armed services 
or where there is an industrial boom that 
is placing an impossible burden upon 
available doctors. 

However, Paul V. McNutt, chairman of 
the Manpower Commission, has just said 
that, if the voluntary method of assign- 
ment doesn’t do the job, doctors will be 
sent on “some other basis.” This implies 
a resort to compulsory rationing. Greatest 
strain is expected in rural areas and in 
centers of defense production where the 
accident rate is high. 

The situation confronting doctors is 
described as follows: There is no alterna- 
tive but for thousands of doctors with es- 
tablished practices to give up those prac- 
tices and enter the Army or Navy. The 
reason is that the doctor supply is rather 
closely geared to civilian needs, with little 
in the way of surplus to meet the immense 
and growing military requirements. 

This means two things. First, it means 
that many retired doctors, older doctors, 
women doctors and doctors who are Ul 
able to meet the Army and Navy phys- 
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cal requirements will take over a growing 
proportion of civilian work. Second, it 
means that there may have to be much 
better organization of medical facilities 
in many communities to assure the most 
efficient use of the doctors and the equip- 
ment that are available. 

Doctors are selected for service by the 
following method: First, there is a State 
survey of medical needs to determine the 
minimum number of physicians required 
for each community or region. This de- 
termines the number of doctors who may 
be available for military duty. If, for ex- 
ample, an area has 15 doctors and it is 
determined that 10 can do the work by 
proper organization, five will be expected 
to join the services. If five men volunteer, 
the quota for the community will be con- 
sidered filled. If there are not five volun- 
teers, then some form of pressure may be 
used. 

That, in general, is the system that is to 
be followed in filling the doctor quota. 
Then there are other situations that fit 
into the over-all picture. These situations 
include: 

Medical schools. More doctors are be- 
ing turned out than ever before. Medical 
schools have shortened study periods a 
year, insuring 25 per cent more graduates 
annually. Present one-year period of in- 
ternship may be shortened. Medical school 
enrollment, now 8 per cent above normal, 
is taxing school facilities to the limit. Medi- 
cal students are offered commissions as 
second lieutenants while still in school, but 
are not to be called to active duty until 
they have been graduated. 

Refugee and alien doctors. Qualified 
alien physicians from friendly or nonbel- 
ligerent countries are given the same op- 
portunity to obtain medical commissions 
as citizen-doctors. Even aliens from enemy 
countries who want to become citizens may 
enlist under a wartime arrangement which 
enables them to obtain citizenship after 
three months’ military service. If at the 
end of three months they have proved a 
desire to become citizens, they can go be- 
fore the courts and obtain citizenship with- 
out the long waiting periods that formerly 
prevailed. 

Dentists. About 2,500 are needed by the 
end of this year. The shortage here is not 
80 critical and no difficulty is expected in 
filling needs. 

Nurses. Ranks of hospitals have been 
depleted by nurses entering the Army and 
Navy, and both branches are asking for 
more. Replacements are being sought from 
retired nurses or nurses who have married 
and left the profession. Refresher courses 
under the supervision of the U. S. Public 
Health Service are being given for one- 
time nurses who desire to resume practice. 
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Doctors considered necessary at home. 
Staffs of hospitals, medical schools and 
public health services must be maintained, 
and physicians deemed essential by the 
heads of these organizations will be kept 
in their present positions. Staffs will 
be reduced, but not to a point considered 
dangerous by the 
ice. 

Voluntary or compulsory service. In a 
poll of physicians taken two years ago by 
the American Medical Association, 50.3 
per cent of the 160,000 who replied ex- 
pressed willingness to serve in the armed 
forces if the United States went to war. 
Now the Government is taking them up 
on their offer, hoping that the voluntary 
system will supply the man power needed. 
Mr. MeNutt has warned, however, that a 
“more vigorous plan” will be produced if 


Procurement Serv- 


the voluntary method does not work. From 
the medical profession repeated warnings 
have gone out that physicians of military 
age might be drafted unless enough of 
them enlisted voluntarily. 

After the war. Mr. McNutt indicates 
that no interference with accepted medical 
practices, no experiments in state medicine 
are contemplated. Creation of the Procure- 
ment and Assignment says, 
“does not involve any theoretical assaults 
upon, nor support of, any theory of medi- 
cal practice.” He assures the profession 
that the Service will be discontinued after 
the war. Some of his associates, however, 
are talking about the postwar job of relo- 
cating physicians with lost practices. To 
their minds this will be a difficu't assign- 
ment, and one which the Service will be 
asked to tackle. 


Service, he 
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There are Now-72,000 Doctors under 45 Years Old 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- ai 4 rs 
ment gives force to public opinion, it Is essen- 
GEORGE WASHINGTON d f, 
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* NOW 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We are already planning the post-war world. 

Economic rights, four freedoms, anti-imperialism— 
all this finds a conspicuous place now in the utterances 
of leaders here and abroad. 

But the post-war world is the Future. 

Man does not live in the intangible realm of an era 
yet to come. He must live in the eternal Present. 
There is no way to understand the Present without 
a study of the mistakes and lessons of the Past. 

For when the war ends we shall not begin rebuild- 
ing the whole structure as a child takes toy blocks 
and rearranges them to suit his fancy. 

We shali be confronted when the war ends with 
the indelible facts of the Present which either will 
have been neglected or duly appraised. To arrive at 
the Future, we must make a running start with the 
Present. 

Why did the world organization which was offered 
at the end of World War I fail? We speak of Wood- 
row Wilson’s “mistakes.” They were the mistakes of 
the people of his day and they were sown long before 
1919. The Treaty of Versailles and the conditions that 
surrounded the first League of Nations were not cre- 
ated after 1919. They were ingrained in the nature of 
America and her leaders, for instance, long before 
that year. 

We can make armistices, we can write treaties, we 
can carve out territories, and we can set up new alli- 
ances. But these will not insure peace nor the satisfac- 
tion of human wants so necessary to a condition of 
contentment. Mere mandates of words will be of no 
avail in the Future. For they are of little avail in the 
Present. 

The Past is irrevocable but it is eternal. While we 
cannot modify the Past, we need not repeat the Past. 
We should not wait until some date in the Future to 
begin to apply the lessons of the Past. 


MEN OF CULTURE 
SHIRKED DUTY 
TO THE MASSES 


Why then are we in war a sec- 
ond time within 25 years? Why 
did we find ourselves in the last 
war? We use such terms as dic- 
tatorships, aggression, bestial and insane leadership 
on the part of the Germans, but this is too superficial 
an explanation. It implies the validity of the converse 
proposition—eliminate the dictatorships and the Nazi 
leaders and all will be well in the world. 
This is not realism but illusion. 


We are in this war because the people of educat 
and culture throughout the world, the people ¥ 
knowledge of science and the arts, the people w 
power and authority, failed their fellow men. 

The masses are helpless. They look to leaders 
opinions and guidance. Can any one defend the the 


that the outbreak of war in September 1939 wa q 


complete surprise to the world, that there were 
foreshadowings of coming events, that there was 
sudden emergence of fascism or Nazi evil and th 
nothing could have been done to avert the war or 
ameliorate the conditions that gave rise to it? 


THE BASIC ERROR 
OF ISOLATIONISM 
IS SELFISHNESS 


Even in the midst of our life a 
death struggle with the 

powers, we must not be blind 
what has led up to this war. Ye 
we are fighting today for liberty and freedom. Ith 
come to be a War of Survival. But that’s what eve 
war finally comes down to and what every war eve 
tually encompasses. When men fight with dead 
weapons, they have been goaded either by attacks 


by aggressive intent or by the belief that the measur 


taken are in self-defense. 

But why were conditions in the last two decad 
that led to this war permitted to develop? It is ove 
simplification just to say that the League of Natic 


formulated by Woodrow Wilson was not given propt 


support by its sponsors and that we in America we 
the first to desert our own President. 
For that was not the sole cause of the moral disis 


tegration which began to be apparent about 19% 


Isolationism, which claimed to have won a preside 
tial election in 1920, grew more and more influent 


in our own national life even misleading the peopl 


into believing that wars come only from the greed 


munitions makers. Even President Roosevelt with li 


masterful insight into political trends saw isolation 


ism’s virtue as he abandoned Secretary Hull and ut 
American delegation at the historic London Econom 


Conference of July 1933. 


Why was isolationism so strong that it forced ust 
adopt a so-called neutrality policy which had & 


effect of encouraging Hitler to believe that if! 


attacked Britain, aid would not be forthcoming {rot 
us or at least would be seriously delayed because § 


our statutes? 
Isolationism was powerful in the ’20’s because it 
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ot then recognized for what it was. Isolationism in 
America was not killed at Pearl Harbor. It is a way of 

hinking as deep-seated as any other human trait. It is 
philosophy which begins with individual selfishness 
nd expands with professions of love of country. The 
‘America First” doctrine has its counterpart in every 
untry in the world. We see it in the British, in the 
Russians, and we see it in the plans and proposals of 
y one of the United Nations. 

Perhaps we should not call it selfishness but self- 
interest, and then it will be asserted that such a trait 
s plausible, natural and inevitable. 

But isn’t that the way we take the Present for grant- 
‘td? Isn’t that the way we break down any real de- 
Zemination that might emerge to bring about a better 
tld and a better relationship beween men? 

For if we look carefully into human behavior before 

he first World War we will find a parallel to the years 
“Moreceding 1939. 
We considered ourselves—our worldly goods, our 
comforts, our own ambitions and our own demands— 
Whoever interfered with the attainment of our 
mds became more of an enemy than a friend. We 
began to have discord, and we began to substitute sus- 
ricion for trust. 
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DIPLOMACY RULED International relations for many 
tYCYNICISM, NOT generations has been in a strait- 
“SSPRITUAL VALUES jacket of self-interest. It has been 
considered the height of achieve- 
ment for diplomats to accomplish victories for their 
#%tionals. It is a game of getting or taking advantage. 
#@ But basically it is more than a mere expression of 
ithe acquisitive spirit. It is a denial of the spirit of 
@tligion which has taught us that man must love 
eed 0 man and that human brotherhood is the goal of life. 
ith i The spiritual is brushed aside nowadays as in pre- 
lation war years. It is cynically referred to as Utopian or 
nd if “idealistic.” 
omit The ideals of yesterday, however, have at times be- 
tome the realities of today. But there is a predisposi- 
tion, unfortunately, to generalize as to what is meant 
ad thi§by “ideals.” The idealist is often driven off with the 
if Mjphrase “impractical.” Yet what is “practical”? Have 
g fromthe materialists taught us the right way of life as the 
use @outh of all nations are locked in death combat? Is 
the destruction of natural resources and of human 
lives a “practical” philosophy? 


i us to 


it 











We must begin with the Present. We who have de- 
rived education and knowledge either in academic pre- 
cincts or in the crowded streets of bitter experience 
must give voice to leadership—not when the war is 
over, but Now. 

In the world of Now we find ourselves inadequate. 
Institutions are but the coalescence of individual ef- 
fort. Institutions crumble when individuals fail. Each 
and every one of us requires regeneration. We are 
responsible for this war as we were responsible for the 
last. We neglected our fellow men and thought only of 
ourselves. We saw no compensation available to us 
except gold or its equivalent. We did not see ourselves 
as trustees of property but as permanent owners, little 
realizing that when war comes we are not even owners 
of our bodies or those of our children. 


WE MUST START The time to make a better 
NOW TO BUILD post-war world is Now. The 
POSTWAR WORLD place to begin is in our own 

country with an effort to under- 
stand the problems of our fellow men and to be ready 
to render them aid wherever they are. The war takes 
us across the seven seas and across all the continents. 
Can we not develop now over the same expanse the 
spirit of helpfulness that will be needed as we join with 
others, learn from others, change others and sacrifice 
with others? Hasn’t the time come to make the Pres- 
ent into a better world than the Past so that the Future 
will find us not isolationists annoyed by the “mess” 
but co-operationists ready to do our part to clean up 
the mess? 

The words of Thomas R. Kelly, the Quaker phi- 
losopher, in his posthumous book “Testament of De- 
votion”* are singularly applicable to the Now of our 
lives. He wrote: 

“The deepest need of men is not food and clothing 
and shelter, important as they are. It is God. We have 
mistaken the nature of poverty, and thought of it as 
economic poverty. No, it is poverty of soul, depriva- 
tion of God’s recreating, loving peace. Peer into pov- 
erty and see if we are really getting down to the deep- 
est needs, in our economic salvation schemes. These 
are important. But they lie farther along the road, 
secondary steps toward world reconstruction. The pri- 
mary step is a holy life, transformed and radiant in the 
glory of God.” 
*Harper & Brothers 1941. 





























View of some newspapers 
that China should have been 
given more consideration 


Recent agreements between the United 
States and Russia and between Great Brit- 
ain and Russia are hailed by the com- 
menting press as instruments which will 
have far-reaching effects on the conduct 
of the war and in shaping the postwar 
world. 

Russia’s acceptance of the Atlantic 
Charter, it is held, will affect vitally the 
destinies of the small nations on her bor- 
ders and may alter her economic and polit- 
ical policies as well. 

The Roosevelt-Molotov agreement on 
the urgency of a second European front is 
interpreted by the editors as being of less 
importance than the broader implications 
of the accord. 

The Boston Herald (Ind.) declares the 
United Nations are “already winning the 
peace” and that “some postwar unity of 
the major international policy of each 
nation is a certainty.” The Herald holds 
further that “all the Axis conspirators will 
realize that the United Nations are to be 
welded together in peace as they now are 
in war.” 





THE SPECTER OF REVOLT 


_ ro aad Con of National lssues 
APPRAISING THE SOVIET ACCORDS 


Editors’ Contention That Agreements Make Atlantic Charter Workable 


“Not all of the problems of the hoped- 
for future have been solved, even on pa- 
per,” observes the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) , noting that the three nations have 


renounced “territorial aggrandizement.” 
The Times continues: “We do not know 


what effect this renunciation will have up- 
on the fate of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. We may hope that the 
‘strategic frontiers’ which Russia thought 
were a necessity when she was playing a 
lone hand, will not be so considered when 
she has a defensive alliance with Britain 
and when Germany has been beaten and 
disarmed.” 

“Tf Russia foregoes territorial claims 
after victory over Germany,” contends the 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News (Dem.). 
“it will only be with the assurance that the 
peace settlement will completely remove 
Germany as a threat to Russian safety.” 

In addition to the territorial settlements. 
the Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.) foresees 
an “abundance” of other postwar difficul- 
ties. But, the Sun says, it is a “blessed har- 
binger” that “the three nations which will 
dominate the world when Hitler is gone 
are behaving in the manner of responsible 
men, not suspicious women.” 

The Toledo (Ohio) Blade (Ind. Rep.) 
calls the mutual pledge not to interfere 
with internal political affairs of 
other nations a “reassuring note.” 
This is viewed by the Blade as a 
change from Communism’s for- 
mer policy of seeking to infiltrate 
into other countries. The newspa- 
per reminds Americans that “we 
are not to assume we are the per- 
fect state and that our form of 
democracy is the exact pattern 
for all other peoples.” 

Although most of the editors 
emphasize the significance of the 
treaties for the postwar world, 
the Chicago Sun (Ind.) argues 
that their effect may be felt al- 
most immediately. “A second 
front in Europe in 1942, a third 
front extending around the world 
in the near future,” says the Sun, 
“are the portentous pledges which 
spring from the visit of Foreign 
Minister Molotov to Washington 
and- London.” 

But the Philadelphia Record 
(Ind.) urges patience on this 
score. “Even this agreement does 
not specify opening of a second 
front this year,” maintains the 














Record adding: “It is only recognized 4; 
urgent.” 

“The proceedings leave something ver 
much to be desired,” in the opinion of th 
Providence (R.1.) Journal (Ind.) , whic 
notes that “nowhere in either agreement js 
any direct made of China o 
Japan.” 

“Of all the United Nations, probably 
China is the least satisfied with the agree. 
ments regarding the European theater,” 
contends the San Antonio (Tex.) Expres 
(Ind.). “China must have material rea. 
surance that the Far East is not to be neg. 
lected. The Japanese must not be allowed 
to become too firmly entrenched before the 
United Nations can turn crushing power 
in that direction.” 





mention 


distinctions 
between the nature of the treaty signed 
by Russia and England and the accord be. 
tween Russia and the United States. The 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.) notes: “Under 
the British system the government-in-o- 
fice not only conducts the nation’s foreign 


Several newspapers draw 





affairs, but commits the nation for the fu 


ture. Under our system, the President’ 
unquestionably great power to influence 
the course of the nation’s foreign relations 
stops short of fixing it. For the final step 
the consent of the Senate is necessary.” 


Coakley in Washington Post 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 





Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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POSTGRADUATE COURSES 
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Has Plane Carrier 


Talburt in Washington News 
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HOPE IT'S LOADED 


Ended Reign 


of Battleship? Press Comment 


Authorization by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a huge naval building pro- 
gram calling for airplane carriers but no 
battleships is approved in principle by 
most of the commenting newspapers. 

Many editors contend that the Coral 
Sea and Midway battles have proved the 
battleship obsolete, but others assert that 
carriers and battleships are interdependent 
and that more of both types are needed 
for the two-ocean Navy. 

Vulnerability of carriers suggests to 
some editors that the most urgent need is 
to increase the range of aircraft, so that 
all air operations may be undertaken by 
land-based planes. Revision of naval 
strategy in the light of recent engagements 
is urged by others. 

“The carrier is queen,” declares the 
New York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.). 
But the newspaper adds that, though the 
carrier is now more valuable than the bat- 
tleship, “she is not a new ‘backbone of the 
fleet’; rather she leaves the fleet with a 
tremendous hitting power and virtually 
no backbone at all.” The fact that carriers 
can “hit harder, farther and quicker than 
any other type,” but are “almost defense- 

.” may require far-reaching revisions 


4 of the concept of “command of the seas, 


functions of navies and the uses of 
Naval powers,” the Herald Tribune asserts. 

Reports of the Coral Sea battle, which 
demonstrated the value of carrier-borne 
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aircraft, “will give the admirals new rea- 
sons for revising their textbooks on naval 
combat,” argues the St. Louis Star-Times 
(Ind.). “They may well ask themselves 
whether all warships, from destroyers to 
battleships, are not approaching cbso- 
lescence, except as protective agencies for 
carriers.” 

But the Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind. 
Dem.) maintains that “surface ships are 
not done for, not even battleships.” Not- 
ing that most of the fighting in the Coral 
Sea was done by airplanes and submarines, 
with the ships 80 to 100 miles apart, the 
Times asserts: “These encounters mark 
the first important examples of this most 
modern naval warfare,” and “indicate the 
pattern of things to come.” 

The La Crosse (Wis.) News and Leader 
Press (Ind.) declares that the House ac- 
tion in voting an $8,500,000,000 naval pro- 
gram without battleships indicates “a be- 
lated recognition of the tremendously in- 
creased importance of aircraft in naval 
warfare,” and adds: “It is universally ree- 
ognized now that a fleet without adequate 
aircraft support is at the mercy of a small- 
er enemy force that does have it.” 

“At the moment carriers are vital,” says 
the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Ind.), 
“and the Government is justified in under- 
taking a large program of carrier construc- 
tion.” Like many other newspapers, how- 
ever, the Vindicator holds that too much 





Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
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reliance should not be placed on carriers. 
“The carrier itself violates the principle of 
dispersion,” the newspaper argues. “A 
single bomb can bottle up all a carrier’s 
aircraft, or prevent them from returning.” 

“Doubt seems to be arising as to the 
value of aircraft carriers,” asserts the New 
London (Conn.) Evening Day (Ind. 
Rep.), “or rather evidence is accumulat- 
ing that they are a liability in a sea bat- 
tle. If a carrier is caught by a _ hostile 
force of bombing planes, no matter how 
well protected it may be by other sea 
power, it may well be lost.” 

In the opinion of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Ind. Dem.), the lesson of the 
Battle of Midway and the loss of the 
Lexington, is that “we must begin immedi- 
ately to develop long-range battle planes 
that will extend the radius of our air and 
naval striking power over great distance.” 
Says the Plain Dealer: “A few millions 
spent in research on the development of a 
long-range, land-based battle plane would 
be wisely invested.” 

“The very development of aviation 
promises to supplant the carrier soon with 
long-range, land-based planes, possibly by 
battleships with wings,” asserts the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor (Ind.). 

“Gangway for the big bombers,” says 
the Washington (D. C.) News (Ind.). 
“The more details you read about the Bat- 
tles of Midway and the Coral Sea, the 
more respect you are apt to feel for the 
land-based bomber. It is conceivable that 
we ought to raise our sights on bomber 
production, even at the expense of other 
important military items. A tank after 
all can’t fly itself to Tokyo.” 
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The largest of 12 successive red-ink entries will be 
made in the Government’s books on June 30 when the 
Treasury closes its accounts for the 1942 fiscal year. But 
this entry will be only a fraction of the whopping deficit 
estimated for the year that begins on July 1. 

The deficit for the year just ending amounts to 
$19,900,000,000. The deficit for the year ahead, as the 
Pictogram shows, is expected to reach $56,200,000,000, 
unless Congress enacts drastic tax increases in a hurry. 


Thus, in a single 12-month period, the Government prom- 
ises to use more red ink in the aggregate than was used 
in the preceding 12 years. And in each of those years, the 
annual deficit was a cause for worry in many circles. 
The explanation is found in war costs. In the budget 
period now drawing to a close, the Government spent 
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$32,579,000,000, of which $26,000,000,000 was for war. In 
the coming year, war expenditures alone are expected to 
jump to $67,000,000,000, while normal Government out- 
lays decline from $6,579,000,000 to $6,141,000,000. 

Next year’s war budget promises to be only the be 
ginning. The total war program now calls for $210,000; 
000,000. This means at least another year fully as e 
pensive as the one about to begin. In addition, there ar 
other deficits that do not show on Treasury books, made 
mostly by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Excess 
spending by Government corporations amounted t 
more than $2,000,000,000 this year and is likely to & 
ceed $3,000,000,000 in the next fiscal year. The total 
deficit, therefore, is likely to be nearer $60,000,000,00 
than $56,200,000,000. 
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Estimates of deficits are baséd upon existing taxes. 
fom these levies the Treasury can expect to derive 
18359,000,000 in the period beginning July 1, against 
bout $13,600,000,000 collected in the current year. The 
herease will come largely from income taxes. 

New taxes under consideration do not promise to 
hange the situation much. The most to be expected 
im new levies is $5,000,000,000, because of Congress’s 
iday in enacting a new tax lav. and because only a por- 
mn of this revenue would be collected in the coming 
seal year. This would make only a slight dent in the 
spective public debt. 

hat debt, including’ obligations of Government 
mporations which the Treasury is taking over, will 
herease hy $60,600,000,000 in the next 12 months under 
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1943 °° 
Pictoqrat 


existing taxes, and on June 30, 1943, will amount to 
$132,755,000,000. Even with higher taxes, a debt of 
approximately $128,000,000,000 is to be expected. 

The size of the debt is a measure of the size of the 
problem ahead. Expenditures are certain to skyrocket 
as war progresses, and income is almost equally certain 
to fail to keep pace. The immediate problem is to avoid 
inflation through stronger direct controls, such as price 
ceilings, rationing and forced savings. 

The long-term problem is to handle this huge debt. 
By June 30, 1943, the debt will be larger than the 
nation’s income, and service charges will amount to 
$3,250,000,000 or more a year at present interest rates. 
The outlook is definite that wartime tax rates will con- 
tinue for many years after the peace is signed. 
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the President's Weel 





‘NERVE CENTER’ OF DEMOCRACY 


Ships, Men and Second Fronts on Agenda 


Royal visitors from 
many parts of world 
on list of callers 


If any further proof is needed to demon- 
strate that the White House is the 
center of the democratic world, that proof 
came with the second visit in six months 
of Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. 

But Mr. Churchill happened to be only 
the President’s most important visitor of 
recent 
Commissar Molotov of Soviet Russia, King 
George of Greece, the Duke of Windsor, 
erstwhile King of England and now British 
Governor of the Bahamas. 

After Mr. Churchill will come Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands and the 
youthful King Peter of Yugoslavia. Also, 
representatives of all the United Nations 
gathered for the first time anywhere—at 
the White House. There the Philippine 
Commonwealth and the Republic of Mexi- 
co were anti-Axis ranks, 
swelling those ranks to 28 nations. 

Decisions of great moment to all the 
world are expected to result from the 
Churchill-Roosevelt conferences that be- 
gan at week-end. With the British Prime 
Minister came General Sir Alan Brooke, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff; Maj. 
Gen. Sir Hastings Ismay, secretary of the 
Imperial Defense Council; Brig. Gen. G. M. 
Stewart; Sir Charles Wilson, Mr. Church- 
ill’s physician, and two secretaries, Com- 
mander C. V. R. Thompson and John 
Martin. 

The conference at a secret rendezvous 
marked the third meeting of the two 
chieftains within a year. On a battleship. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill drew up 
the Atlantic Charter, promising world 
freedom. In Washington last New Year’s 
Day, the United Nations agreement was 


erve 


weeks. Before him came Foreign 


welcomed imto 


signed. 

Now the heads of the British Empire 
and the United States laid plans to enforce 
those agreements with armed might. Pres- 
idential Stephen Early 
that speculation upon the opening of a 
second front in Europe would be “perfect- 
ly justified.” Problems to be considered 
include ships and men and planes, and, 
most important, who will command them. 

Preparations for the Churchill visit were 
laid during the week, although not a 
word leaked of the impending arrival. 
Production problems were gone over at a 


Secretary said 
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White House luncheon with Harry Hop- 
kins and Capt. Oliver Lyttelton, British 
Minister of Production. 

The Pacific War Council conferred at 
the White House next day and members 
emerged confident that, in the words of 
New Zealand Minister Walter Nash, “real 
good news may be expected.” Mr. Nash 
added that the shipping outlook is im- 
proving. Later in the same day, the Presi- 
dent called in his war cabinet: Secretaries 
Knox and Stimson, General George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff; General 
H. H. Arnold, chief of the U.S. Air 














—Harris & Ewing 


FALLA scrapped his rubber bones .. . 


—Acme 
... his masters added their bit to the drive 


as Mr. Churchill Arri 


Forces, and Admiral King, chief of 
U.S. Navy. 

Domestic problems. Although , 
cerned mostly with pending decisioy 
strategy and forthcoming military 
paigns, the President still found time 
devote attention to politics. He gaye 
blessing to the compaign of John J. Dy 
sey for Governor of New Mexico andy 
inated Abe Fortas to succeed Mr. Den 
as Under Secretary of the Interior. J 
Fortas had been head of the Interior] 
partment’s Power Division. 

To luncheon at midweek came Edy 
J. Flynn, National Democratic Chainy 
This visit followed a conference betyd 
the President and Luigi Antonini and: 
Rose, chairman and secretary, respecting 
of the American Labor Party, a powe 
New York. The subject of both meeti 
was the forthcoming gubernatorial 
paign in New York and the Demoe: 
Party’s choice of a candidate to suew 
Governor Herbert Lehman. The Pr 
dent’s attitude on the campaign and 
candidate was not disclosed. 

Mr. Roosevelt also discussed tax pn 
lems with Treasury Secretary Morgentl 
and submitted his fifth lend-lease re 
to Congress, revealing that U.S. aid tot 
United Nations now amounted to $44 
000,000. Goods and services are being‘ 
livered to this nation’s allies at the rate 
$8,000,000,000 a year. 

The need for total fitness in total q 
was stressed in a letter to Paul V. MeN 
as director of the Office of Defense He 
and Welfare. The President encourg 
the current campaign against “red lig 
districts near military and industrial 
ters. Individuals can do no less than 
fit, physically and morally, as their ¢ 
tribution to war, he said. 

Rubber. The nationwide rubber col 
tion campaign was launched with a 
broadcast from the White House. 

At his only press conference of ! 
week, the President suggested that itw 
be a grand idea for all motorists to give 
the rubber floor mats on their cars. He 
immediately surprised to find that hiss 
gestion ran counter to traffic safety ™ 
lations of the District of Columbia. 

But the White House contributed ! 
share of old rubber by digging up 
400 pounds. Diana Hopkins, daughter 
the President’s assistant, contributet 
basketful of rubber toys and the Fr 
dent’s Scottie, Falla, added his mite 
surrendering a couple of rubber bones 
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“We knocked the hell out of ‘em” 


‘We picked out the biggest ships in sight and laid our bombs in a pattern. Our 
bombardiers and rear gunners saw direct hits on one cruiser, one transport 


. . ” 
and possibly a second cruiser. 


‘They were afraid of our B-17’s and wouldn't close in to fight.” 


“We dropped our bombs and a Zero came after us. We sent him down in flames. 


Another Zero was below us. . 


.. We knocked the hell out of ’em.” 


‘There's nothing to the Japs — the B-17 will win this war.” 


‘Tusse few terse statements echo back 
in news dispatches from men who helped 
to win the battle.of Midway Island. 
Glowing with the heat of combat, they 

tell the story of the courage of our fight- 
ing men... of their triumph in the 
air... and of the Boeing B-17 Flying 
Fortresses* that served them so well. 


B-17 is the high-flying heavy bomber 
which the Commanding General of the 
Army Air Forces has called “the guts and 
back-bone of our world-wide air offensive 

. without a peer in its field today.” It is 
the long-range flying weapon which has 
demonstrated time and again that it 
has the speed, fire power, armament 


and altitude necessary to gain the upper 
hand against all comers in modern 
aerial warfare. 

The men at Boeing who have worked 
for years designing and perfecting the 
Flying Fortresses derive great satisfaction 
from the record of their planes in action. 
They salute the magnificent record of 
the crews of the Fortresses, and to them 
— wherever they are —they send this 
message: “We are building you the best 
airplanes we know how to build, and 
we are building them as fast as possible.” 


Integrity in engineering design... 
variety in engineering skills... long 
experience in research . . . these are the 
things which Boeing is building into 
bombers, trainers and other war planes 
for our armed forces. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ““FLYING FORTRESS’* AND °° 


STRATOLINER’* ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Question of the Wack =: 
Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. — Binto the 
If we 
into fron 
Should Congress Lower the Draft Age ea, th 
to be ca 
To Include Youths of 18 and 19 Years? ih 
me ¥ 
_ . at 20 al 
As an 
Widespread discussion has dl boys 
been aroused by a proposal to fered, 2 
extend the draft to include | cards, wl 
young men of 18 and 19 years, | for the « 
although President Roosevelt 
has indicated that considera- Mrs. 
tion of legislative action on the | o 
move would be postponed. | Re 
However, the proposal is fa- gnswe' 
vored by officials of the War Bur y 
Department and the Selective and hav 
Service System. céllege ¢ 
With a view to presenting a before t 
cross section of informed opin- >. : 
ion on the subject, The United wa a 
States News asked military our boy 
experts, authorities on youth diseiplin 
—Harris & Ewing problems, and spokesmen for —Harris & Ewing § ueTnE 
HARRISON E. HOWE large organizations the follow- RAY LYMAN WILBUR _ 
ing question: tey 
Col. H. E. Howe Should youths of 18 Until shipping is doubled, I see no sug, It is 
Washington, D.C.; Editor, Industrial and and 19 years of age be need. — : ; drafted 
Engineering Chemistry; Former Consulting drafted for active service We need the boys in our schools without 


Chemist, 
Member, Purdue Research Foundation, 


Ordnance Bureau, U.S. Army; 
answers: 

Youths of 18 and 19 years should be 
drafted only under some highly selective 
procedure that would take into considera- 
tion the degree of their physical and men- 
tal development, and bear always in mind 
the need for such youths in the produc- 
tion army. 

We cannot with any degree of safety 
continually expand the ranks of the com- 
bat army without taking full recognition 
of the needs of such armed forces, which 
can only be supplied by equally alert and 
often even better trained men, who must 
furnish the arms, ammunition and_ sup- 
plies generally suitable to the new type 
of warfare. 


J. Barnard Walton 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference, 


answers: 

All war does violence to the divine qualli- 
ties in human personality. It is wrong be- 
cause evil means cannot accomplish good 
ends. More and more, it subjects all men 
to conscription and to the deterioration of 
souls that goes with cruelty, hatred and 
vengeance. 
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with the armed forces for 

the duration of the war? 

Some answers were pub- 
lished last week. More are 
presented herewith. 


Conscription of young men of 18 is 


wrong for the reason that all war is wrong. 


Maj. Gen. William Lassiter 


(Retired); Santa Barbara, Calif.; Commander 
32nd Division in World War, 


answers: 

The necessities of the draft must dic- 
tate. As the lists of men of 20 and over 
become thinned out, it is better to take 
strong, husky young fellows of 18 or 19 
rather than men of doubtful suitability 
and availability in the upper brackets. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Cheyenne, Wyo.; Chancellor, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Former Secretary of the Interior; 


Member, National Executive Board, Boy 
Scouts of America, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


Youths of 18 or 19 years should be 
drafted only under extreme conditions. 


colleges so that they may be trained 
sorted out. Only in this way can we fin 


the future chemists, doctors, enginees 
etc., absolutely vital in the long war, i 
we are to win it, and the longer peace 


Milo J. Warner 


Toledo, Ohio; Past National Commande 


The American Legion, 


answers: 

Yes, under Selective Service regulation 
giving proper consideration to s¢ 
status and physical development. 


physically fit and developed of this a 
group are particularly well suited for mil 


tary service and make excellent. soldies 
and _ sailors. 
The training and service will beni 


them at a time before they have est 
lished civilian and conse 
tions. 


Maj. Gen. R. C. Berkeley 


service roots 


(Retired); Port Royal, S. C.; Former President 


Naval Examining Board, Marine Corps, 
answers: 

My answer is a qualified affirmative. 
believe that such youths should be reg 
tered for the draft, that those of 19 yee 
of age should be inducted, given a yell 
full training and used as replacements 
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raching their 20th birthday, unless an 
astraordinary demand for additional man 
wer makes it necessary to throw them 
into the front lines sooner. 

If we throw the youths of 18 and 19 
into front-line service at this stage of the 
war, then, if an extraordinary demand 
mes for more man power, we will have 
to be calling up boys of 16 and 17 years. 
ghich should only be done as a last hope. I 
ielieve we can develop enough man power 
at 20 and above. 

As an additional opinion, I think that 
dl boys of Boy Scout age should be regis- 
ied, and required to carry registration 
ards, until they become of necessary age 


for the draft. 


irs. John L. Whitehurst 


Baltimore, Md.; President, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Member, Board of 
Regents, University of Maryland, 


gnswers: 

Our young men should be drafted at 17 
gd have a war-training period, either in 
@ilege or out, from 17 to 19 years of age, 
before they are admitted to the Army for 
ative service. 

Our soft way of living is not conducive 
toa hardening-up process, and therefore 
our boys should be under strict military 
discipline from one to two years before 
eitering active service with our armed 


™ forces. Compulsory military training should 
also be given in the high schools of the 
country. 

> um It is preferable that young men _ be 


drafted rather than married men, with or 
ls a™ without dependents. 
d ane 
efi Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers 


INeehs 

var, jf (Retired); Warrenton, N.C.; Former In- 
ote, spector General of the Army, 

answers: 

From my experience of four years as the 
none *djutant of the U. S. Military Academy 
at West Point, N. Y., where I personally 
received and greeted each one of the new 
cadets on his arrival, and my experience 


atiols§ as regimental commander in personally re- 
s¢ ceiving all the recruits that came to my 
. regiments—greeting and talking with each 
is age 


si recruit—my conviction is that youths of 
rims 18 and 19 years of age should not be 


oldies drafted for active service in war with the 
; armed forces. 

beneli 

estab 

an Clarence Poe 


Raleigh, N.C.; Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer; Chairman, Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education; Member, Advisory Com- 
mittee, National Youth Administration, 


esiden answers: 








orp, Yes ee 

es, provided this is necessary to pre- 
” vent the drafting of married men with 
VOM fon): ; 
uve families. 1 also understand that boys of 
. reg : i 
- 18 and 19 can be more quickly trained 
vi . . s, 
“a for effective service than men five or ten 
yell years older. 
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Helping skilled hands 
work faster... 





Under the cool, bright and pleasant able and economical. As a result, the 
light of fluorescent lamps, eyes see finest artificial light in the world is at 
more clearly, skilled hands work faster, (America’s service. 


the nation’s production curve goes 


For increased production, greater 
higher and still higher. 


accuracy, less fatigue for workers, let 


Westinghouse research has devel- Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent 
oped many of the engineering refine- Lamps keep your fluorescent lighting 
ments that make fluorescent lamps effi- at peak efficiency. 
cient and practical. Westinghouse’s Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
55 years of electrical experience has facturing Company, Lamp Division, 
aided in making these lamps depend- Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Westinghouse 


MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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= eee 
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QIOP INIGCK.  tven 
Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. producti 
for the \ 
Mr. Hend ‘s Stand W I sed 
° 
r. enaerson s tand on age increases: mated a 
ber of st 
Guid by Awards of the War Labor Board |i". 
uiaance Dy ras e ar Lapor poar dhe prec 
re The 
Wartime policy. Employers now can know what the may be the one that led to the recent nationwide agree. 10 si! 
Government expects of them when they ment stabilizing wages in the shipbuilding industry. There 9 str 
are confronted with demands of labor unions for wage in- the unions had an agreement gearing wages to the cost of 1 stri 
creases. They can judge whether it is worth-while carrying living. After President Roosevelt had interceded, they ac- un 
the dispute to the War Labor Board rather than settling cepted an increase amounting to one-half the jump in , 
quickly with the union. That Board’s policy has been out- living costs. —— 
lined clearly in a half-dozen recent cases. Already the U.S. . : than 20 
ae Guy A er ae . wt PROFITS: The War Labor Board has refused to accept a com- 
Conciliation Service has called its field staff into regional con- A a 4 : ro Ip 
, . pany’s ability to pay as a governing factor in determining 
ferences to study the precedents laid down by the Board in ; - : a —_ 
5, - " the size of an increase. In one recent decision, the Board ALUMIN' 
an effort to aid in the settlement of more than 1,600 disputes : bri ear Alumi 
é : . held that an employer’s ability to pay a big increase was sena 
between employers and unions. Here is the War Labor Board . : <r 
‘ ae fe no reason to grant such an increase if the boost would § Auto W 
policy as it is being taught to the conciliators: : * : ‘ Motor 
; have thrown that company’s wages out of line with the Mic’ 
' ON WAGES. The Board’s policy is this: President Roose- industry and with the area in which it operated. In an- Kelse} 
velt’s wage policy does not freeze wages at present levels. other decision, the Board ruled to the contrary, holding —. 
Wage stabilization does not prevent wages from being in- that the company’s claim that it was unable to pay the N. ] 
creased. In all the wage decisions of the War Labor Board increase ordered by the Board could not be the deciding de 
. . . ° Ss 
to date, there never has been a flat refusal of union de- factor because there had been no showing that all possible J} gwen’ 
mands for a general increase. The only question has been: economies had been made in other costs. Maide 
How much? In some cases the answer has been two cents ; , N. 4 
; PRICES: For most employers the question remains: How can  §f “iss C 
an hour, in others 10 cents. ‘ ee : , Ameri 
profits be maintained if prices cannot be advanced to meet othe 
THE STANDARDS: The President’s wage statement called for higher wage costs? The Office of Price Administration ove! 
adjustments to eliminate inequalities and substandards of has refused to accept petitions for price increases based on -_ 
living. The War Labor Board starts with the assumption higher wages. Now, Price Administrator Leon Henderson TEXTILE 
that the living standard of the individual employe de- is telling employers that OPA will recognize the wage de- — 
; : : . ; ; Nigh as 
pends not only on his hourly rate of pay, but also on his cisions of the War Labor Board. The OPA rule in this: 
so-called “take home pay.” That is his weekly, monthly or Wage increases will have to be taken out of profits as long {7 It 
annual earnings. This premise has led the Board to grant as the profits exceed the “normal prewar level.” If profits | Avro Ww 
increases to some highly paid employes in seasonal indus- are cut below that level by a wage increase ordered by the _— 
tries where annual earnings are low. It can be ex- War Labor Board, the affected firm may appeal to OPA §j Exacrric 
pected to result in other increases for wor'sers receiving for “necessary adjustment or relief.” Until the wage stabi- Ge 
high hourly wages but whose weekly pay envelopes are lization policy is defined further and until responsibility Libby. 
slimmer than those of workers in industries working for its administration is established, the Office of Price mien 
longer hours. Administration will =— > ry 7 except Detro’ 
= those ordered by the WLB. Parke 
THE INEQUALITIES: The Board also RUBBER 
has ordered increases where it " Good} 
, meal ; Work permits. In the Federal An- Stee, Vi 
found that the hourly rates paid by : a John 
ti-Kickback Act 
a company were lower than those ‘ Tre 
; ce meee the Justice Department appears to Luker 
paid for similar work in the eco- : ‘ . 
‘ ; have found a weapon with which to 
nomic area of the plant as well as - INVOL 
. — break up the work permit system. 
by competitors both inside and out- " : Arkw 
é . Under that system, employes who are in 
side that area. Wayne L. Morse, 1M ip ae 
‘ not permitted to join a union must ativ 
Board member representing the : ; 

‘ pee ; pay $1 or more a day to the union be- 
public, explains the adjustment of ‘ , : 

‘ a fore they can work on projects where N 
such inequalities on the ground of My egro 

oe aaa the union holds a closed-shop con- 
the desirability of employes _re- . : Build 
MA tract. A federal grand jury in Albany, ud: 
maining in the same plant for the ae pat : 
: ; N. Y., has returned an indictment are In a 
duration of the war. If employes ; : almost 
are expected to stay on the isk against four officers of a local of the 0s 
"i AFL’s International Union of Operat- agreeme 
they have, he maintains, then they . ee 7 . lumbe 
. . . ing Engineers. The officers were plumbe1 

are entitled to have their wage in- : : * net . 
equalities ironed out by reasonable charged with collecting as high as $15; J "quire 

alities . , eemacneaile 
ae rdjustment sla 000 a month from the sale of work shall b 
age adjustments. a age y 

permits. The indictment charges the Negroes 
LIVING COSTS. Wage disputes in officers with conspiracy and with vio Now 
which the elements of substandard lating the Anti--Kickback Act. The jj Employ 
levels and inequalities are not pre- conspiracy charge carries a maximum tractors 
dominant have not yet come be- penalty of two years’ imprisonment Projects 
fore the Board. When they do, —Acme and $10,000 fine. Penalties for kick- J “ons. 
Board Chairman William H. Davis WAYNE L. MORSE back run up to $5,000 and five years hot int 
suggests that a proper approach -..no freeze for inequities imprisonment. terms o 
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War Strikes 


Twenty major strikes affecting war 
uction were reported in Washington 
for the week ended June 13. About 17,283 
employes were involved. Time lost is esti- 
mated at 49,143 man-days. The total num- 
ber of stoppages represents a 25 per cent 
decline from the record total reported for 
the preceding week. 


The totals: 


10 strikes involving AFL unions. 

9 strikes involving ClO unions. 

1 strike involving Independent 
unions. 


In each of the strikes reported, no fewer 
than 200 employes were involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


ALUMINUM WORKERS: 

Aluminum Company of America, Mas- 
sena, ; 

Auto WORKERS: 

Motor State Products Co Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Jackson, Mich. 

BUILDING TRADES: 

Alamogordo Lumber Co., Alamogordo, 
N. Mex. 

Floyd Bennett Air Field, Brooklyn. 
Pittsburgh Contractors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GARMENT WORKERS: 

Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Bayonne, 


Giass CUTTERS: 

American Window Glass Co., and three 
other companies, 10 plants scattered 
over 7 States. 

MetaL TRADES: 
F. E. Myers, Ashland, Ohio. 
TexTILE WORKERS: 

American Woolen Mills, Lawrence, 

Mass. 


, INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


j Auto WORKERS: 


—— Manufacturing Co., West Haven, 
onn. 
EvectricAaL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Detrola Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Giass WORKERS: 
Libby-Owens Glass Co., Kanawha City, 
W. Va. 
Mine WorKERS: 
Detroit Junk Dealers, Detroit, Mich. 
Parke-Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
RusBeR WoRKERS: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
Stee. WorRKERS: 
John Roebling & Sons Co. (2 strikes), 
Trenton and Roebling, N. J. 
Lukenweld Co., Coatesville, Pa. 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Arkwright Corp., Fall River, Mass.— 
—= Federation of Textile Oper- 
atives. 


Negroes and Closed Shop 


Building contractors in the Chicago area 
ue in a predicament. They are operating, 
tlmost universally, under closed-shop 
agreements with local AFL unions of 
plumbers and steamfitters. The agreements 
require that only members of the unions 
shall be hired. These two unions bar 
Negroes from membership. 

Now the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice is directing these con- 
tractors to accept Negroes on Government 
Projects without requiring permits from 
unions. But, the Committee states, it does 
tot intend employers should violate the 
terms of the closed-shop agreements. 
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DESTINATION jist 


a a 


the autobiography of a war order 
that was filled on time..via GraybaR 














Your 6 
the efficiency of war plants, get the benefit of these same facili- 
ties when they go to one of Graybar’s local “mobilization points”. 
Graybar can help you conserve manpower, simplify purchasing, 
and speed up the delivery of critical needs. Why not make it a 
policy to take advantage of this “know-how”? 





1 AM AN ORDER for electrical equipment to 
make one of America’s outposts efficient and alert. 
I call for 259 different articles ... 6,039 individual 
items ... not just “parts”, but a coordinated con- 
struction unit, complete with all the installation 
tools, right down to the soldering pasie. 


x* *® 
THE THINGS I CALL FOR are made in 31 diffex- 


ent locations, in 10 states from Massachusetts to 
Missouri, yet their mobilization did not await my 
arrival. Most of them were already at the Graybar 


local warehouse ... anticipating just such needs. 


x * * 
PAPER-WORK DIDN’T DELAY ME. Graybar 


Order Editors knew how to comply with complex 
priority extensions. They knew where to wire for 
special items ... whom to call to expedite matters. 


Their “follow-up” system really worked. 


x * * 
WAREHOUSING ‘“‘KNOW-HOW” got me filled 


on time. From stocks and stock records in “apple- 
pie” order, specified items were quickly assembled. 
Nobody mistook PX2338 for PX2383. 


SKILLED PACKING helped assure my safe arrival. 
Hardware : .. lamps... delicate instruments . . . 
all were protectively packed to meet export re- 
quirements. I was at the dock at the specified hour 


. complete! 


CUM ere for electrical supplies to increase 


Grav ay 


Mobilization salut in over 80 cities 


Executive Offices: * ° 


Graybar Building, New York, N.Y. 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers... 

















20,000 customers 





GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 





DECREASED PRODUCTION COSTS . .. INCREASED SALES 


N THE fiscal year ending MAY 31st, 1940, the COSMOS CO.* did a business 
of $3,210,671 and wound up $95,214 in the red. Without knowing the inside 
story, you might shrug this off as a case of bad management. 


The facts prove otherwise. They show that this well-operated company, producing 
a quality product, in good demand, was seriously handicapped by a financing 
arrangement which imposed many restrictions. Inability to supplement working 
capital with accommodations as needs required, resulted in production peaks and 
valleys that made unit costs excessive. 

On June Ist, 1940 the company began to finance through Commercial Credit by 
cashing their receivables and obtaining advances against inventory located in 
their premises. From that day the story was different. 

With an ample amount of working capital instantly available, production went on 
a regular schedule, and unit costs dropped. In five months, without any increase 
in sales volume, there was a profit of $59,465. 

As the year went on, the improved financial position permitted an expansion of 
sales, bringing additional profits in higher ratio. Comparison shows: 








AS OF SALES ; NET PROFIT 
5-31-41 (12 mos.) $3,907,080 $128,579 
11-30-41 ( 6 mos.) 2,464,509 98,110 


Over the year-and-a-half period net worth increased from $719,647 to $957,745, 
and without any additional capital investment. 
‘ese + + eh * 

Your financing program should be engineered to meet your particular needs, 
especially in these days when every company with a potential for war production 
work should be in a position to seek and accept Government contracts. We take 
quick and efficient action in working out plans to fit special cases. If you are 
interested, further information will be supplied on request. Write Dept. 1305. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified. 


Commercial Credit Company 


“NON-NOTIFICATION” OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


— Cananee Week 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN aiecuniatdlal 


The Tax Fight: 
What It Means 
If Treasury Wins 


The Government’s dragnet of wartime 
tax proposals now has been stretched an/ 
extended to catch the dollars of even 
person in the nation from the cradle t 
the grave. Even beyond the grave, for th 
House Ways and Means Committee rv. 
cently adopted a levy of $40,000,000 
life insurance companies. This would affect 
savings of all policyholders and would ip. 
clude holders of industrial policies writ 
ten at 10 cents a week and up. 

As yet, the program is in the propos 
stage. It must run the gantlet of th 
House, of the Senate Finance Committee. 
of the Senate. The Ways and Means Con. 
mittee is but the starting point. 

Should the Treasury proposals lb 
adopted in full by Congress, effects woull 
be far-flung and startling in unexpected 
quarters. Price control, for instance, woull 
be tilted, if not upset, and new price cel- 
ings probably would have to be set fo 
some necessities, such as coal. Long-estab- 
lished policies would be changed in essen- 
tial respects. Half a dozen or more lawg 
would have to be amended, or rewritten 
to harmonize with the new program. And 
for the first time since the New World wa 
discovered a limit would be placed on the 
size of incomes in the United States. 

A supertax of 100 per cent on individual 
incomes above $25,000 is the means pr- 
posed for that. In theory, it would become 
effective at once as “equality of sacrifice” 
and remain effective for the duration d 
the war. In practice, as proposed by the 
Treasury, it could not become effective 
until taxes are paid on 1943 income, A 
would permit individuals to 
avoid it on 1942 income by allowing 
deduction therefrom amounting to income 
taxes paid in 1942. Meanwhile, other laws 
would have to be changed. Some of them: 

An undistributed profits tax law would 
have to be re-enacted. Otherwise, corpot- 
tions could withhold earnings from div- 
dends and thereby defeat the limitation 

Trusts and estates would have to bet 
regulated, and possibly trustees limited to 
the $25,000 maximum. 

Pension trust laws would have to ke 
prevent “corporation exetl- 
tives from taking portions of their com- 
pensation in the form of contributions 
pension funds rather than current salary, 


provision 


revised to 








—_ 





the Treasury says. 
Partnerships probably would have to be 
“er . : f 
exempted altogether: “The application 


a 100 per cent tax might impose hatt- 
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How does 
telephone “scrap” 
help toward victory? 


Metal weighing more than a battleship is salvaged each 
year by Western Electric. When telephone equipment is 
worn out, we refine the old metal and make it available 
for use again. In view of today’s scarcity, this practice is 


especially valuable to the Army, the Navy and industry. 











0 THE SCRAPPED EQUIPMENT IS SENT from Bell Telephone Companies 6 RECLAIMING OF METAL is in line with Western Electric practice of 


all over the country to Western Electric’s smelting plant in New York. conserving materials. It has been in operation for more than 25 years. 





® REFINED METAL once went back into new telephone equipment. Today 4) AND IN PLANES, TANKS, GUNS, SHIPS. Propellers like these, one for 
itreports to the armed forces, in communication apparatus made by us— a battleship, the other for a Navy dredge, are made of telephone “scrap.” 


Western Electric \wxz 


.- « Arsenal of Communications 

















One tank now is worth a dozen a year from now. The same goes for 
guns, ships, planes and all the other tools of War. Time is the essence. 


E can not have the 
x vast quantities of re- 
quired war equipment now 
if strategic materials go 
into new plant construc- 
tion instead. 
What to do? 
Use idle plant facilities 
.. available plants already 
built. Save the steel, alumi- 
num, copper and the man 
hours that go into building new plants. 
Save time. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA PLAN 


proposed by Governor J. Melville 
Broughton isthe solution formany man- 
ufacturers in urgent need of additional 
plant facilities. Here in North Carolina 
are several million square feet of factory 
space, immediately available for War 
Production. Here is excess power for War 
needs. Hereisample labor 
supply—loyal efficient 


American workers. There 





NORTH y ng 


are handicapped by shortages in labor, 


tote 


is no housing problem. Much 
of the raw materials for 
WarProductionareathand 
—or close by. Transporta- 
tion facilities operate under 
a lighter burden than else- 
where. Climate is a helpful 
partner to efficient year 
round production. 

If you need additional 
plant capacity ... if you 
power and housing...investigate these 
available plants... plants already built 
in North Carolina. Place part of your 
production in North Carolina... it will 
fit ideally into your postwar plans. 

Phone, telegraph, or write for de- 
tailed information. Address: Industrial 
Division, 2987 Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh, 


North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 











ship on such businesses and might im 
their growth and endanger their comp 
tive position.” 

Charitable contributions would be }y 
ited to the present maximum. 

The proposed supertax would confiscy 
all income above $25,000 a year of 11py 
individuals, would place about $184, 
000 more in the Treasury. It failed to y 
committee approval, but, as it represey 
the President’s policy, it probably will} 
pressed in the House and in the Senate. 

While recent action by the House Coy 
mittee has broadened materially the by 
of the program so that it would reach 
classes of income, it still would bear ny 
heavily upon two classes: white-c9 
workers and corporations. Low-incon 
groups would be relatively untouched, g 
though exemptions have been lowered, | 
$2,000-a-vear worker with a wife and ty 
children would pay no income tax, Be 
he would feel some of the burden in jp 
creased excise and other levies. 

Individuals would be taxed $2,750.00 
000 more a year as a class, an increase ¢ 
55 per cent above present rates. 

Corporations would pay $2,500,000,0m 
more, an increase of about 33 per cent. 

Married persons, compelled to file joint 
returns, would pay $350,000,000 more ke. 
cause of that requirement. 

Excise taxes would be increased ap 
proximately $1,000,000,000 a year, woul! 
hit every pocketbook. 

From World War I, an old levy has been 
resurrected: a tax on freight charges. Al 
common carriers, rail, motor, bus, steame 
(but not contract carriers), would be ta 
collectors. The levy proposed is 5 pe 
cent, and it would increase the nation’ 
freight bill by $300,000,000 a year. 

Effects of this item alone would be fei 
by everybody. The milkman would hav 
to pay more; the price of anthracite ci 
in Washington, Philadelphia, New You 
for instance, would have to be raised fron 
10 to 20 cents a ton to absorb the charg 
all clothing made of cotton or wool woul! 
help pay the tax. On grain, flour, med 
other bulky foodstuffs, and meats, the at 
ditional levy would leave its mark in th 
form of higher costs. On many an ite 
where present profits are exceedingly smi 
at retail, new and somewhat higher pne 
ceilings probably would have to be ereetei 
to keep retailers and middlemen from los 

But more rounds are coming up, all 
soon. A work-weary House, chafing to gt 
home for primary and general electiot 
campaigns, will be the setting of the net 
round. It wants the bill not later than 
July 4, expects to pass it by July 15 a 
recess for six weeks. 

From the well of the House, Administt 
tion followers are expected to plead fa 
more taxes on individuals, more on 
porations, a $25,000 limit on personal 
come, after taxes, other details of t 
Roosevelt-Morgenthau formula. House m# 
neuvering will be brief, it is expected, 
then the bill will go to the Senate. 
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-~Opportunity 


Our government has given us an opportunity 
to make the soundest investment in the world, 
through the purchase of United States War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, which will furnish 


the money to back up the armed forces. 


This investment is an obligation as well as 


an opportunity to actively participate in the 


Victory program. 


Let us all invest for Victory. 


SINS 


INTERNATIONSE 


“NCHINE® 


U.S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
are on sale in Post Offices, Stores, 
Business and Financial Institutions, 
Schools, Theatres, and IBM Offices 
throughout the Country 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 





CORPORATION 





























MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 

















. YOU'RE A MAN, it’s a shine on your shoes... 
the sweet feel of a fly rod in your hand. 


It’s your favorite pipe... your roses... that 
old hat your wife tried to throw away last fall. 


If you’re a woman, it’s a tricky new hair-do 
maybe ... or a change of lipstick. 


Morale is a lot of little things like that. People 
can take the big bad things... the bitter news, 
the bombings even ... if only a few of the little, 
familiar, comforting good things are left. 

xe Ww * 
It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 
glass of beer... with friends on a warm summer 


evening ... with wholesome American food . . . as 
a beverage of moderation after a good day’s work. 


A small thing, surely—not of crucial impor- 
tance to any of us. And yet—morale is a lot of 
little things like this. Little things that help to 
lift the spirits, keep up the courage. 


And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A cool, refreshing glass of beer— 
a moment of relaxation... 

in trying times like these they 
too help to keep morale up 
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Plus and Minus 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrend of Asserrcam Busiaess 


Title Ree ( ~ Pat On 


Businessmen still don't do so well in Washington; still don't win the right 
friends or influence the right people. That's the case after 9 years. 

Dollar-a-year men offer the latest example..... 

They're under fire again. They're told that it's wrong for a businessman 
to have a voice in decisions that affect his industry; that the voice and advice 
of management and ownership should be detached from any direct influence on 
policy. 

Yet: It is officially suggested that Donald Nelson's WPB should give labor 
a bigger voice in policy. The idea is that it's wrong for owners and managers 
to have a voice in decisions affecting their interests. But: It is right for la- 
bor leaders to enjoy that right to influence decisions affecting their interests. 

It's the same with farmers. Farmers can obtain immense cash benefits from 
Government, can balk at price policies, can resist the slightest interference 
with their rights and not be criticized. Yet: Businessmen are suspect if they 
call attention to possible adverse effects of Government policy on their inter- 
ests. 

That is a very important situation. It's one that carries much meaning for 
private ownership in this country. Businessmen seem not to have political "it." 














It looks as if Donald Nelson will have to shake up his War Production Board. 

For one thing, he's required by a new law to give a greater voice to small 
businessmen, to appoint a deputy who will see that little business gets orders. 

Then: He's told by the Senate's defense investigating committee: 

1. To require that no dollar-a-year man shall make any determination that 
directly affects his "industry." That's a very broad prohibition. 

2. To give greater participation in WPB affairs to representatives of labor. 

3. To put more emphasis upon businessmen who will give up their corporation 
salaries to work for the Government at lower Government salaries. 

Those are recommendations of a Senate investigating committee. A committee 
of the House, at the same time, praised the work of dollar-a-year men. 

But: It's the Senate committee that gets the attention and has the influ- 
ence. It is a sign that businessmen aren't yet in good political standing here. 














There isn't to be a $25,000 ceiling on individual incomes. 

Really: Roosevelt isn't asking quite that. He's prodding the Treasury to 
prod Congress to put on some kind of ceiling. The purposes: (1) to kill a sales 
tax; (2) to lay the groundwork for a possible later request for wage ceilings. 

Idea is that, if Congress won't vote to limit the income of the rich, it 
can't afford politically to take pennies from the income of the poor by a sales 
tax. 

That idea is working and it looks as if a sales tax is dead for 1942. 

As to the $25,000 income limit proposal itself..... 

The request was to limit income of individuals to $25,000, of married per- 
Sons to $50,000, plus 15 per cent for debt payments and insurance payments. And: 
For the first year the Treasury would permit deduction of taxes on 1942 incomes. 
So: In actual effect the supertax would not apply against 1942 incomes. It 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


would apply against 1943 incomes. But: Owing to exemptions it first would be 
effective against incomes of between $70,000 and $80,000 for single persons. 

As it works out..... 

A man with $100,000 income would retain $36,354 under House tax plan. He 
would retain $32,018 under the supertax plan. 

A man with $300,000 income would retain $64,379 under the House plan and 
would retain $40,798 under the supertax plan. Tax hits hard in upper brackets. 

A man with $1,000,000 income under the House plan would keep $355,379. He 
would keep $65,029 under the supertax. That isn't quite a $25,000 limit. 

However: Congress isn't going to vote the income limit this year, at least. 














In the over-all tax picture..... 

Ways and Means Committee still is $3,000,000,000 shy of the revenue goal. 

It looks more and more probible that _the real tax bill will be written in 
the Senate; that the House is all tangled up in its approach. 

Objection to a 94 per cent excess profits tax is shared by the Treasury; is 
based on the idea that more revenue should come from higher normal and surtaxes. 

Actually: Treasury figures that corporations would pay lower normal tax and 
surtax under new House plan than they paid on 1941 incomes. The %2,725,000,000 
increase would all come from excess profits taxes. 

Prospect is that it will be late August or September before law is enacted. 

















Leon Henderson is in serious trouble with price control. 

That isn't his fault. He's trying to sit on ceilings. He's doing what is 
being done to get some wage stabilization and some farm price stabilization. 

But: Wages are being boosted all over the country. The farm bloc in Con- 

gress is balking at plans to put pressure on some farm prices. Congress is slow 

; to enact taxes of a size and kind that would soak up surplus consumer incomes. 

Already there is some discreet lifting of ceilings. It is obvious that in 

many spots enforcement of price ceilings isn't what it might be. One official 
estimate is that little more than 10 per cent of merchants are complying with 

the regulations that govern posting of retail prices. 

Without posted prices consumers don't know whether they're paying too much 

|: or not. The enforcement problem in price control is colossal in its size. 

; Even so: A point to remember is that a price rise is being resisted. It 

isn't being permitted to run away without check. That's a gain over the past. 











Profits of cornorations slipped off during first quarter 1942. 
Commerce Den *rtment finis_that they're down 8 per cent, after taxes, when 
compared with last quarter 1941; that they're slightly above first quarter 1941. 
The reason? Sharply higher taxes, plus more income retention for reserves. 
|. Industry still isn't doing so badly. Net profits, after taxes and reserves, 
were eStimated at $1,517,000,000 for the quarter. 

















Strikes for wage increases are faining momentum. 

It_ looks as if the idea of voluntary agreement not to press wage demands is 
not taking too well. But: There isn't any sign of compulsory wage ceilings. 

The result is likely to be a growing spiral of demands for wage increases 
that will feed on itself. As one group of workers receives a pay raise, either 
voluntary or as the result of a strike, other groups are inspired to try too. 

So: A forthcoming War Labor Board report finding that a steel industry wage 
advance is justified may serve to touch off a real wave of wage demands. 

War orders are being placed at the rate of about $14,000,000,000 a month. 
That's twice as much as industry can handle in any one month. 
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A telephone rings. The yard manager 
reaches for the receiver. A convoy of 
fifty ships, he learns, is arriving within 
afew moments. One vessel may have 


r 


its plates sprung, another may have a 
hole through the bow. Any contingency 


is possible, for a yard is given no ad- 
vance description of damages, lest the 
enemy be listening. 

Repair crews are rushed into action. 
Feverish hours and days ensue as the 
injured ships are made whole. Then 
the convoy sails away as mysteriously 
as it arrived. 

This is but one incident in the daily 
drama of ship repairing and recondi- 
tioning, a business which is a primary 
essential in the conduct of the war. 
For the shipyards of the United States 
today have become the repair stations 
and hospitals for the ships of the 
United Nations. 


In Bethlehem yards alone a total 


Repairing propeller and rudder of a tanker 


Ships without music 


of 6,873 vessels were serviced during 
the past year, and vessels amounting 
to 10,426,000 gross tonnage were dry- 
docked preparatory to renewed sea 
duty. This is a tonnage greater than 
the entire registered merchant and 
naval fleet of the United States. 

Much of this ship servicing is the 
normal refurbishing necessary for a 
voyage, but war has brought its grist 
of unsung miracles. ‘To cite from the 
Bethlehem log: One of America’s 
largest passenger vessels is converted 
into a troop transport in seven days. 
A cargo vessel is transformed into a 
fully-equipped airplane carrier in little 
over six months. Merchant ships by 
the score become troop or naval auxil- 
iaries. A British cruiser battered from 
a fight in the North Sea is quickly 
restored in the haven of an Atlantic 
port. 


All this is apart from the program 


of building new ships. It is everyc 
work, without the tinkle of christen- 
ing bottles, the blare of bands or the 
sound of oratory at high tide. 

Sixty-eight hundred vessels serv- 
iced in one year! It is an unheralded 
business, but one that makes the scalp 
tingle with the urge and rush to send 
these carriers, refreshed, rebuilt, along 
their journeys. An inconspicuous 
business, it is true, but all part of the 
job to keep them floating. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 








(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 

of ladustry duction. The story of how American industry is pro 
— viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 

flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 
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FLEETS OF PATROL SHIPS: 
NAVY’S ANSWER TO U-BOATS 


Thousands of Smaller Vessels of Many Types to Aid Air Units 


CHASER FOR ‘AXIS 
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SUBMARINES: Launched broadside, this stalker joins a growing patrol network along our coasts 





—Acme 
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Hopes for victory over Subchasers: 1942 models of the old ating from section bases along the U. §, 
= . . “Cinderella” or PC boats of World War coastline for the last year. Britain uses . 
Axis raiders pinned on fame will be the backbone of the Navy’s them in the North Sea. — 
shipbuilders’ efforts antisubmarine fleet. The Cinderellas did an On the basis of size, PT boats are the — 
impressive job against German submarines most destructive weapons afloat. About iaatare 
XXV—Patrol Craft in the last war; today’s PC boats are one-fiftieth the size of a destroyer, they 7 
bigger, better, far more heavily armed. carry four torpedo tubes and an undis. ae 
American shipbuilders now face their They carry elaborate detection devices closed number of depth charges. Their §* r 
most crucial task—providing patrol craft to locate undersea craft, depth charges to light, mahogany hulls can cut the water a 5 
to sweep United States waters clean of destroy them, medium-size deck guns, at more than 60 miles an hour. = 
Nazi submarines. The Navy is pinning antiaircraft guns and heavy machine guns. Most of the PT boats are 77-foot siz. |” “ 
much of its hopes for eventual victory in Their low, racy lines make them difficult A few were built with special antisubma- oe 
the Battle of the Atlantic on the ship- targets. Not as fast as destroyers, they are rine features. They weigh about 35 tons, P P 
i builders’ efforts to build boats enough, fast enough to keep up with 18-knot sub- are manned by a crew of ten. oe 
soon enough. marines and can maneuver dizzily. Other types: The Navy lists as patrol t nie 
Effectiveness of patrol boats against Subchasers come in three sizes. One is craft a number of gunboats. Most numer- ~s he 
submarines has been demonstrated by the 110-foot type, similar to the World ous are converted yachts, ranging from ad " 
Britain’s successful defense of her coastal War vessels, but wider and heavier. Most 3,000 tons to 100 tons. The larger ones Deeds 
waters. Now the United States Navy is are wooden-hulled, some are steel. Power patrol far out to sea, the smaller are ate 
going forward with plans to utilize British is supplied by Diesel engines. Details on coastal patrol ships. built “ 
methods—large fleets of small vessels co- armament and crew are not available for Harbor patrol boats are being built by ond 
| operating with extensive air patrols—on publication. The Cinderellas were manned the hundreds. They are similar to large The 
a large scale. by a crew of 19. police launches, can help keep watch for their h 
“P” boats. Here are the ships the Navy The two other subchaser types are the submarines close to the shore in addition panded 
will use. They range from subchasers that 165-foot and 180-foot ships. Performance to guarding harbor entrances. of thei 
can cruise far out to sea to harbor launch- and armament details have not been re- Building the ships. Patrol craft are be- The 
| es. Their mission is to scout the ocean leased. The ships are in the 300-ton class, ing turned out by shipyards in New Eng. 1938." 
lanes, report the presence of subs, keep and authoritative naval manuals say they _ land, in the Great Lakes area, on the Gulf ia t! 
them constantly on the defensive. Most are analagous to Britain’s corvettes. Coast, even at yards located far inland. 39 pat 
patrol vessels would be outweighed in a Torpedo boats: These powerful motor- Many of the yards which turned out sub- § y,... | 
surface fight against a submarine’s 6-inch boats, designated PT boats, were designed chasers in the World War are being r- % mot 
gun; but all of them carry enough sting to primarily to make hit-and-run attacks on __habilitated. district 
harass submarines, prevent them from enemy surface ships. But they serve ef- Contracts for wooden-hulled and steel- § jooa} g, 
attacking merchantmen at will. fectively as patrol boats, have been oper- hulled craft are let according to the me On . 
that t! 
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terials nearest to hand for each shipyard 
involved. That means methods of manu- 
facture differ in the yards using different 
materials. Some, especially numerous in 
the New England area, are building 
wooden-hulled patrol craft with methods 
that date back to Colonial days. Skilled 
woodworkers with generations of experi- 
ence to draw upon represent an invaluable 
asset to the patrol craft program. 

Other yards near sources of steel are 
using the latest production 
adapting assembly-line and prefabrication 
technique to the task of getting ships out 
inahurry. A year ago, 14 privately owned 
yards were building subchasers and motor 
torpedo boats. The number now is far 
greater, includes small yards that hadn’t 
wilt anything larger than pleasure launch- 
es and small fishing boats for years. 

The program. The shipyards will have 
their hands full meeting the Navy’s ex- 
panded schedules for patrol vessels. Size 
of their job is just becoming clear. 

The Navy’s building program started in 
1988. The experimental small boat pro- 
gram then authorized provided money for 
89 patrol craft. In 1940, the two-ocean 
Navy acts authorized 48 subchasers and 
% motor torpedo boats, plus hundreds of 
district craft. In 1941, more than 1,200 
local defense boats were authorized. 

On Jan. 4, 1942, the Navy announced 
that the number of submarine chasers 
then building or in service was soon to be 
vastly increased. The House has just ap- 
proved an authorization for 1,900,000 tons 
of naval vessels, including approximately 
400 steel subchasers, 200 wooden. subchas- 
ers and 200 torpedo boats. 

The progress. The Navy started this 
year with 187 patrol craft. Another 247 
were building or being converted. On April 
1, Navy Secretary Knox told a press con- 
ference that deliveries of coastal patrol 

ts were coming in and that the Navy 
soon would have 200 of the 110-foot class, 
250 of the 165-foot class, and 150 of the 
180-foot class to use in guarding American 
‘shipping lanes. 

No further details on deliveries and 
building progress are made public by the 
Navy, for reasons of military security. 

Owever, a recent statement of the House 


methods, 
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CALLING ALL CHASERS: Radio-equipped, this sleek craft carries antisubmarine weapons, makes 45 miles per hour 


Naval Affairs Committee declared that, 
while the Navy is proud of the general 
progress of its shipbuilding program, the 
only types in which it is not well ahead 
of schedule are those most needed in com- 
bating submarines. The statement added 
that from now on the vessels will be avail- 
able in increasing numbers. 

Difficulties. Behind that 
the situation described for members of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
by Vice Admiral S. M. Robinson, the 
Navy’s Chief of Procurement and Ma- 
terials, in testifying last January on the 
Navy Department appropriation bill for 
19438. 

Admiral Robinson said: “We are more 
apt to be behind on the auxiliary and 
district craft than we are anywhere else. 
The reason for that is that those ships are 
being built in yards that never built Navy 
vessels before. 


statement is 


In fact. a good many of 
them had not been building any kind of 
vessels for a good many years, and they 
practically had to reorganized and 
built up from the ground, and the result 
is that the experience in regard to auxili- 
aries and district craft and patrol vessels 
and all these small ships is just exactly the 
opposite of the experience with combatant 
ships. They are all behind time instead of 
ahead of time.” 

A year before, Admiral Robinson had 
cited the difficulty of getting propulsion 
machinery as one of the main obstacles in 
the acquisition of patrol vessels, which re- 
quire a large number of engines. His words 
were echoed by the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee statement, which noted that the 
Diesel engine and small ship capacity of 
the country could not be expanded suffi- 
ciently and in the desired time. Expansions 
of capacity for Diesel engines, started last 
year, are now beginning to pay off in a 
greatly increased flow of equipment. 

Another factor retarding production of 
patrol craft has been the lack of special 
antisubmarine equipment like radio de- 
tectors, supersonic detectors and hydro- 
phones. This bottleneck is approaching a 
more satisfactory condition. 

Converted ships. Procurement of pa- 
trol craft also involves the Navy’s pur- 
chase of privately owned vessels which 


be 






Acme 


could be converted to patrol boats. Critics 
say the Navy has not taken full advantage 
of the potential patrol boats represented 
by the more than 7,000 pleasure craft 
owned by private citizens. 

The record shows that the Navy was 
buying and converting yachts in the sum- 
mer of 1940. Nearly 40 yachts have been 
added to its forces as gunboats, and sea- 
going patrol vessels. In addition, several 
hundred smaller yachts and launches have 
been taken over for inshore patrol work. 
Hundreds of fishing boats are serving as 
mine sweepers. 

Naval officers that the vast ma- 
jority of privately owned vessels remain- 


say 


ing are powered by small gasoline engines, 
not powerful enough for sea duty and 
dangerous to personnel because of inade- 
quate fire-protection construction. They 
add that in the time it would take to con- 
vert most of these boats, new and more 
efficient hulls can be built; that the real 
shortage is in equipment to prepare ships 
for antisubmarine work. 

The fight ahead. Grim background for 
the race to get more patrol craft into 
service is the war at sea. Last week sea- 
shore spectators saw American ships tor- 
pedoed a few miles offshore, but within 
a few hours the scene was filled with Navy 
planes and ships, combing the area for the 
attacker. That’s looked upon as a sign for 
the future, when enough patrol craft are 
available to enable the Navy to tackle its 
job the way it plans. 

Size of that job will require every patrol 
ship and plane that can be had. The coast- 
line of the United States totals 3,152 miles 
in the Atlantic, 2,425 miles in the Gulf 
area. Added to that are the 1,366 mi'es in 
the Pacific and the area that must be in- 
tensively screened around the Panama 
Canal. To provide American waters with 
the same degree of protection afforded 
ships around Great Britain would require 
about ten times the present available forces 
of this country. 

The shipyards are doing their part to 
provide the answer. Their patrol boats will 
keep Axis submarines at bay until the 
home bases of the undersea raiders can 
be wiped out. Naval experts are agreed 
that that’s the final answer. 
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New Sailing Vessels for the Caribbean Trade . . . 
Subsidies to Aid One-Crop Nations in Hemisphere 


Food shortages in the Caribbean area are demanding 

quick attention from the United States. 
Scarcity is general throughout the West Indies, due princi- 
pally to the shipping problem and the fact that nearly all 
islands are single-crop producers which cannot now export 
those crops. Anglo-American Caribbean Commission is tak- 
ing steps toward a gigantic relief operation and definite plans 
are forming to build a fleet of wooden ships. 


STOCK PILES: Foodstuffs—canned and pickled meats, canned 
milk, wheat and flour—are being stored in Puerto Rico, 
Cuba and Trinidad, for transshipment to islands in small 
cargo boats. Purchase will be through a buying corpora- 
tion set up by the Anglo-American Commission. Payment 
probably will come under lend-lease. 


COLONIES: Colonial status for British West Indies is head- 
ing for a definite change. Hitherto these island colonies 
concentrated on a few crops for England, such as sugar, 








an auxiliary for the return south 


cocoa, coffee and fruits, and depended upon imports for 
subsistence. Now they are being encouraged to grow their 
own food. Under Secretary of War Patterson says each 
2,000 acres planted to food will release a medium-sized 
cargo vessel. These problems doubtless were discussed‘ at 
the three-hour conference last week between President 
Roosevelt and the Duke of Windsor, Governor of the 
Bahamas. 


LABOR: Food shortages in such areas as Jamaica and Trini- 
dad are being accentuated by construction at U.S. bases. 
rt’ 

Truck farmers, for example, have been known to aban- 
don their farms for wage-paying jobs. Also, building 
activity in Panama has attracted many workers from 
the islands. 


—Charles Perry Weimer 


SAILBOATS SHOW THEIR HEELS TO FREIGHTERS: Caribbean car- 
goes once again will rely on a breeze for movement north, maybe 





Shipbuilding revival in the Caribbean is promised under 

plans to organize another Govern- 
ment corporation with Reconstruction Finance Corp. funds, 
Purpose is twofold: (1) to employ idle labor on the islands, 
and (2) to ease the shipping shortage with small, wooden 
sailing boats. 


SAILBOATS: Plans are to build sailing ships of from 300 to 
500 tons in a number of Caribbean shipyards. Building 
sites have been listed by the Department of Commerce in 
Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Nassau, Jamaica and 
in Central and South America. Contracts are to be made 
directly with shipbuilders, and boats are expected to be 
built in a few months. Ships would start operations under 
sail, but would be built so that auxiliary engines could be 
installed. First contracts are expected to call for 300 
small ships, built in natjve yards and manned by native 
sailors. 


TRADE: The sailing fleet would partially solve 
trade problems tor both the U.S. and the 
Caribbean area. The ships could supply this 
country with sugar, coffee and cocoa, now 
scarce and far down on the priority list, and 
could return with supplies for the islands. 
Also, some strain on the larger steel ships, 
now needed for troop transports and Army 
supplies, would be eased. 


U.S. subsidies for a growing list of South 

American countries are in pros- 
pect. Single-crop countries, such as Central 
America with bananas, or Cuba with sugar, can- 
not now market their crops and must depend 
upon this country for relief. A hemisphere Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration is develop- 
ing as a result. 





COTTON: First beneficiary of the hemisphere 
AAA is to be Peru. Commodity Credit Corp. 
agreed weeks ago to buy all surplus Peruvian 
cotton. Later details reveal that CCC has 
bought the whole crop—400,000 bales—at 11 
cents a pound, against a U.S. domestic price 

of 19 cents. But Peru is to receive a 14% cent increase 
in price for every 1 per cent reduction in acreage. Simi- 
lar agreements are pending with Haiti and Paraguay, 
and may apply to Brazil, largest South American pro 
ducer. 


COFFEE: This beverage is an important export crop for 14 
Latin-American republics. An inter-American coffee quota 
system already has been devised, whereby the United 
States allocates its purchases. Outlook is that more assist- 
ance will be forthcoming, since coffee deliveries are drop- 
ping because of the shipping shortage. Countries near 
U.S. ports are likely to ship coffee regardless of 
quotas, while more distant lands may not be able to 

meet them. 
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of Peace 


NE HUNDRED AND THIRTY years ago, 
O on June 16, 1812, The City Bank 
of New York was chartered by Act of 
the General Assembly of the State. It suc- 
ceeded to the business and banking house of 
the New York office of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s first Bank of the United States, char- 
tered by Congress in 1791 but closed in 
1811. Colonel Samuel Osgood, a commander 
of Minute Men at Lexington, and first 
Postmaster General of the United States, 
became the President of the new bank. 


Only two days later, on June 18, the 
United States was at war. To the ensuing 
war loans the new bank, with a total capital 
of $800,000, subscribed, for itself and its 
customers, $1,000,000. 

This beginning was prophetic. In six wars 
the City Bank has supported the Govern- 
ment in its war efforts with its own funds, 
through the sale of bonds to its customers, 
and by the personal service in the armed 
forces of many hundreds of its staff. 


After the War of 1812 came the financing 
of the Mexican War in 1846. Then in August, 
1861, after the Battle of Bull Run, the 
President of the City Bank was Chairman 
of a committee of New York bankers which 
advanced to the Treasury $50,000,000 at 
once and $100,000,000 more in two install- 
ments. When the national banking system 
was organized to support the war effort, the 
City Bank joined the new system and be- 
came The National City Bank of New York. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Through 130 Years 





and War 


To finance the Spanish War in 1898, this 
Bank headed syndicates to underwrite 
Government loans. 


In World War I the Bank participated 
fully in the great Liberty Loan campaigns. 
It supplied personnel to aid the Treasury, 
made its facilities available to solicit and 
receive subscriptions, and subscribed heavily 
for its own account. 

Today, in a war demanding an even more 
stupendous national effort, the resources of 
the City Bank for the sixth time are mobil- 
ized to support the Government. Since 
Pearl Harbor, it has subscribed for itself and 
its customers for more than one billion 
dollars of Government securities. Its advice 
to its customers is the same advice it has 
given in every other war—the bonds of the 
United States have been, and are, the best 
investment in the world. 

In the financing required to convert 
manufacturing companies from peacetime 
to vastly expanding war production, the 
Bank is doing its full share. Of the staff, 
over 600 members are in the armed forces. 
Others are serving many war agencies. 

In drawing together the funds of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, this Bank 
accepts a high responsibility. Its continuing 
purpose is to discharge faithfully its obliga- 
tions to its customers and to the public; to 
serve the needs of the nation in the emer- 
gency of war and, after victory, in the 
growth and progress of peace. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT expect your trade asso- 
ciation to solve your price problems for 
you if you want relief from Office of Price 
Administration rulings. A protest filed by 
a frozen 
by OPA on the ground, among others, 
that the law provided for no joint pro- 


food association was dismissed 


tests. 


YOU CAN sometimes derive a tax ad- 
vantage for your company by transferring 
stock to creditors in settling a debt, in- 
stead of selling the stock and settling the 
debt for One that 
down a debt in this manner is held by the 
Board of Tax Appeals to have realized a 
capital gain instead of an ordinary gain. 


cash. concern wrote 


% * = 


YOU CAN perhaps successfully resist a 
union’s demand maintenance-of- 
membership agreement before the War 
Labor Board if you can show that union 
membership is increasing of its own mo- 
mentum and the union has no such agree- 
ments with any other employer. 


for a 


* ¥ 


YOU CAN ignore the general price ceil- 
ing regulation in making charges for dried 
agricultural products that require no other 
processing. OPA exempts such items as 
dried peas and lentils from the general 
regulation. 


YOU CAN sell mining machinery pro- 
duced from materials that 
under preference ratings, only to persons 
who hold rated orders, according to the 
War Production Board. 


you obtained 


* * 


YOU CAN negotiate for sale to the 
Government of an increasing number of 
items without for general 


regar¢ l price 
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OPA has exempted synthetic 
rubber, high-octane gasoline, canned _to- 
matoes and peas, cotton products, rubber 
footwear, ski equipment and some camp 
equipment from general ceilings when the 
Government is the buyer. 


ceilings. 


a * * 


YOU CAN deduct, for income tax pur- 
poses, an amount sufficient to absorb debts 
found to be worthless, in the year that you 
switched from the charge-off method to 
the reserve method of computing bad debt 
deductions. You also can, in the same year, 
deduct an to cover anticipated 
losses, the Board of Tax Appeals decides. 


amount 


* * * 


YOU CAN make deductions, for estate 
tax wife’s claim 


to monthly payments for life in satisfac- 


purposes, of a divorced 
tion of a right to alimony under a divorce 
decree. This decision is made by a federal 
circuit court of appeals. 


YOU CANNOT ask the Government to 
reimburse you as a cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tractor for the capital stock tax your cor- 
poration paid to the Treasury. The Comp- 
troller General rules that this tax is not 
a reimbursable item of cost. 


YOU CANNOT be found guilty of vio- 
lating the Wagner Act simply because you 
discharged union employes. A federal cir- 
cuit holds that 
union employes is not an unfair labor prac- 
that there proof that the 
discharge had the effect of discouraging 
membership in the union. 


court mere discharge of 


tice, must be 


* * 


YOU CANNOT sell laboratory equip- 
ment containing metals and other scarce 
materials unless the purchaser plans to use 
the for essential 
WPB restricts equipment sales in a new 
limitation 


equipment purposes. 


order. 


YOU CANNOT continue to buy the 
same high-quality tires for industrial trucks 
and similar equipment. A WPB_ order 
changes specifications, requiring the use 
of more reclaimed rubber and less crude 
rubber in the products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to use some metal 
in the manufacture of kitchen and house- 





of federal court and administrative decisions: 


hold pails and tubs provided that t 
metal does not constitute more than }j 
per cent of the total weight of the arti, 
Metal is allowed for hoops, handles, bai 


and ears by WPB. 


YOU CANNOT charge more than gy! 
cific maximum prices for the sale or rentd 
of used typewriters under a new (P4 
ruling. The order sets prices generally ¢ 
levels prevailing between Oct. 1 and Jj 
1941, adjusted for reconditioning and r. 
building charges which 


March, 1942. 


were made jp 


YOU CAN avoid prosecution under th 
antitrust laws by receiving certification 
from the chairman of WPB that the ad 
vou and your associates plan is necessary 
for the prosecution of the war. The WP 
chairman must consult with the Attorney 
General, but he does not necessarily have 
to have the approval of the Attorney Ger- 
eral’s office to suspend prosecutions or civil 
suits. 

YOU CANNOT continue to buy Doug 
las fir plywood in as many different sizes 
used to. Under WPB order, the 


number of plywood sizes have been re 


as you 


duced from approximately 4,300 to 300. 
* * * 


YOU CAN expect to see an end of ded: 
ers’ inventories of farm tractors. Contr 
over distribution of track-laying tractor 
has been tightened by WPB and the out- 
look is that 
eliminated. 


dealers’ inventories will be 


YOU CAN probably persuade the WB 
to uphold terms of a union contract so fa 
as working conditions and grievance prt 
cedure are concerned. The Board recenth 
held that a union was not entitled to @ 
arbitration clause where the existing agre 
ment provided for no such machinery t 
settle disputes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a trucking-line operate 
disregard routings specified in bills of lat 
ing and accept and transport traffic di 
verted to you. The Office of Defense Trans 
portation makes this order to perm 
emergency diversion of freight to othe 
carriers. Revenues are to be divided }§ 
agreement. 
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Weve Beem Asked: 


OW STUDENTS CAN ENLIST 


(By enlisting now in the Army and Navy 
serves, students in colleges and univer- 
ies can postpone active military service 
ntil they completed at least two 
ars of study. At the same time, 
ydents may compete for commissions in 
he Army or Navy.) 


have 
these 


hat students are being admitted to the 
reserves? 


fembers of the freshmen and sophomore 
asses Of almost every accredited school. 


re high school students accepted? 


foung men who are being graduated from 
high school can enlist in either the Army 
by Navy they have 
en accepted for entrance at an accred- 
ted college or university. 


reserves as soon as 


hat are the age limits? 


{student must be at least 17 but not yet 
) years old to qualify for the naval 
listed reserves. Army takes youths of 

and 19. 

ow does enlistment affect a student's 
draft status? 

Members of either the Army or Navy en- 


listed reserves are not required to register 
under the Selective Service Act, nor are 
they subject to the jurisdiction of local 


raft boards. 


Are special courses required? 


Students in the naval reserve are required 
fo give special attention to and maintain 
good grades in mathematics (elementary 
algebra, plane geometry and plane trigo- 
hometry) and in Both 
Amy and Navy require 5 hours a 
week of physical training. 


college physics. 


t to 


Do enlisted men drill and wear uniforms? 


Not unless the college or university re- 
quires military training of all its students. 
Those in the Army reserves are expected 
fo participate in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps wherever the Corps is 
active. Members of the Navy reserve wear 
special pins. 











What are the physical standards? 


r the naval reserve, a student must be 
at least 5 feet 2 inches tall, weigh at 
least 100 pounds, have good normal vision 
and at least 18 good teeth. He must be 
able to di istinguish colors and have a two- 
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IND STAY IN COLLEGE 


inch chest expansion. Glasses or flat feet 
need not be disqualifying factors. Army 
standards are comparable. 


How do these students qualify for offi- 
cers’ commissions? 


Written examinations will be given toward 
the end of the second school year. Several 
thousand of those passing these examina- 
tions will be inducted for training as offi- 
cers in the Navy air forces immediately 
upon completion of the second year of 
schooling. Others will be permitted to com- 
plete their courses before being 
called for active service. Then they will be 
sent to Army flying schools or officer train- 
ing schools and eventually be commis- 
sioned as ensigns in the Navy, or second 
lieutenants in the Army or Marine Corps. 


college 


What if a student fails the examination? 


Then he goes into the 
enlisted man. 


(\rmy or Navy as an 


What if a student leaves college before 
he finishes his second year? 


Then, too, he 
enlisted man. 


goes into the service as an 
Do students who enlist get free tuition? 
No. 


Are student reservists permitted to marry? 
Not 


sions. 


until they have won their commis- 


Are there other qualifications? 
Only 


ried 


citizens, unmar- 
and with good records in their com 
munities are accepted. All students must 
have written consent of their parents. 


students who are 


How long are students expected to serve? 


Until sometime after the war ends. 


Can upper classmen enlist in the reserves? 


Not unless they are 
some 


studying medicine or 
fields of engineering in which 
are especially needed by the 
those instances the students will be 
mitted to complete their college 
before 


men 
services. In 
per- 
studies 
being called for active service. 


Where can students enroll in the reserves? 


At any Army or Navy recruiting center 
or at colleges and universities when re- 


cruiting officers are present. 
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“Essential” 


War has not changed the def- 
inition, but it has brought added 
emphasis to the word. Essential 
industry, essential worker, essen- 
tial material, essential restriction. 
essential 
The Unit- 


ed States News is essential be- 


And, for businessmen, 
source of information. 


cause it is the one magazine pre- 
senting a thorough weekly survey 
of today’s national affairs and 
how they will affect business to- 
morrow. The United States News 
is an essential basis for essential 
discussion, decisions, plans, and 


policies. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
22nd and M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 














PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 126 

The Board of Directors has de- 
clared adividend of ten cents (10c) 
per share, out of current earnings, 
on the outstanding Common 
Non-Par Value Shares of the 
Company, payable on the Ist day 
of August, 1942, to the holders 
of the Common Non-Par Value 
Shares of record at the close of 
business July 10, 1942. The books 
will not be closed. 

HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary 


























Detroit, Michigan, Jume 10, 1942 
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The King Has a Word for Hitler 


But It’s All Greek to Our Correspondent 


Kings are something we are supposed to be democratically 
against. Despite that, Washington has broken out in a chronic 
rash of royalty, most of it woefully homeless. Last week we 
availed ourselves of an opportunity to take a close-up of one 
of those fearsome creatures when George II of Greece was 
in town. 

Not that His Majesty is a Greek. He is, in the main, a 
Scandinavian and speaks as good English as you will hear any- 
where in Minnesota. We 
found him a smiling, af- 
fable, balding  gentle- 
man in horned-rim glass- 
es and khaki military 
haberdashery. He looked. 
in short, like half the 
reserve officers in the 
War Department’s army 
of paper workers, and so we completely forgot to curtsy. 

The King had some nice things to say about Washington 
weather, as it was of the moment, but quickly veered from 
that censorable topic to say some plain truths about the Nazis 
and what they had done to Greece. This precipitated a ques- 
tien from one of the guests which caused the Greek Foreign 
Minister and the Minister to the United States to give His 
Majesty some counsel in their native tongue before he 
essayed a reply. 

The debate was unintelligible, of course, to all present ex- 
cept the participants and Steve Vasilokos, the White House 
peanut vendor, who was among the guests. George II took 
cognizance of the discomfiture, and spoke up in English. 

“T suppose,” he said to the group, “that this is all Greek 
to you.” 


* * * 


We take you now to a suburb of Shangri-La, a land almost 
more fantastically happy than the big burg itself, where the 
tail wags the dog, and the dog likes it; where the fraction is 
greater than the whole. 

Nor do we give away any secrets to the enemy when we 
locate this bucolic beauty spot in the northern ranges of the 
mighty Rockies of the United States. What if there is gold in 
them thar hills? Mere dross, O too, too gentle reader! The 
magic metal is silver. With a silver bullet you can kill a witch, 
and with a silver bloe—tsk, tsk! 

In the vast and populous reaches of the United States which 
surround this argent land some pretty drastic things have 
happened in the last five or six months. A billion-dollar in- 
dustry, upon which hundreds of thousands of citizens depend 
for a living and millions depended for pursuing a normal 
machine-age existence, was converted overnight into a military 
arsenal. The factories that made automobiles are making 
tanks and airplanes. But the men who sold aufomobiles and 
the people who ride in them are—cheerfully—doing without. 
Ditto electric refrigerators, radios, and a whole slew of in- 
dustries. It makes one feel pretty noble, sort of. 

But the war is remote from Little-Shangri-La-in-the-Moun- 
tains. There the chief industry is making something the pub- 
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lic doesn’t want, particularly, has too much of already, and jj 
forced to buy at an amazingly inflated price. The same bei 
silver. 

This industry employs about 5,000 persons in Little-Shangy. 
La-in-the-Mountains, and it has a pay roll of around $20,009, 
000. Outside of its bor- 
ders, in the United States a, 


of America, there are igs GAIA 
eighty times as many y, A’ 
workers with annual pay (980 ?? =~ 
envelopes containing fif- 
ty times as much. But 
these outsiders do not 
own a silver bloc, which 
is the magic touchstone of do-as-you-please. 

The only industries in the United States comparable to the 
chief metier of Little Shangri-La are the ones that makes atti 
ficial flowers and fruit baskets. If either of these industries 
had a bloc, the United States Government would be buying 
paper roses at a dime apiece and requiring each citizen 4 
carry a fruit basket full as part of the national unifo 
But the artificial flower industry and the fruit basket industry 
do not possess a group of Senators who in turn possess th 
balance of power, and thus force the Government to buy wha! 
it doesn’t need at a price it cannot afford to pay. 

Some fun, hey? 

Well, comes the war, and the rest of the nation’s factonej 
start making bullets and tanks and airplanes and jeeps, whit! 
require an awful lot of metal. Pretty soon some of the 
called “common metals” become terribly scarce. Tin is sué 
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denly a rare and precious metal. Ditto copper, chromium aml 
other shiny elements. 

So the Government, at the instigation of the guys who a 
running the war, says as how it would like to use the silver lym 
around by the ton to replace the rarer, if cheaper, metals. 

It couldn't happen anywhere else but in a country thats 
vassal to Shangri-La-in-the-Mountains, but the silver bloc sal 
nix. The United States, it avowed, could not wriggle out d 
paying tribute to them just because it was in a war that fer 
of its members favored to begin with. "Tis written in the boni 
savvy? You blokes will have to continue buying silver # 
something near double its market value, and don’t forget t 
But as to using it! That’s something else again. You «i 
borrow it from yourselves, the Shangri-Lasters generously allot, 
but you have to put it back, after the war is over. 

And so comes the 


Pre 
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spectacle of the Unite 
States of America, whiel 
is in a war for freedom, 
making a treaty with 
the suburb of Shang 
La which reaffirms 
monthly payment ! 
tribute and permits t 
U.S. to lend itself what it has bought and paid for twice. 4 
it ain’t no fairy tale. 
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1. Milton Eisenhower, who knows as 
much as, if not more than, anyone else in 
Washington about the information ma- 
chinery of government, is Elmer Davis’s 
right-hand man at the new Office of War 
Information. The choice is logical . . . Mr. 
fisenhower blueprinted the plans for the 
organization. A veteran nonpolitical pub- 
lie servant, he has been director of in- 
formation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Land Use Co-ordinator, and, before 


andi that, assistant to the Secretary. Planning 
bei sems to run in the Eisenhower family: 

iis brother is chief of the Army’s war 
= plans division. A Kansan, Mr. Eisenhower 


naturally has a garden. 

Daniel J. Callaghan, former naval 
aide to the President, had a surprise last 
week. The handsome, youthful, white- 
haired officer who has been serving as 








— —Wide World 
dian President and Admiral Callaghan 

cer lying Naval engagement 

ils. 

that sf 

Joc sid Vice Admiral Robert L. Ghormley’s chief 
. out dy Of staff in the South Pacific was nominated 
hat fer by his “skipper” for promotion from cap- 
re bony '4n to rear admiral. The day the promo- 
ilver # tion was made, the Japanese claimed the 
orget i sinking of a cruiser of the San Francisco 
vou cag “lass. There are seven ships in this class. 
'y allo.@ Captain Callaghan is listed as commander 
‘ of one of them. 

nes the zi 











new Under Secretary 


Abe Fortas the 














» United 4 ‘ 

-a,, which of Interior, is only 32 years old, has been 
freedom} Working for the Federal Government since 
ty wii} 1983 except for short intervals on the 












Yale Law School faculty. His Washington 
Areer began with the AAA, continued 
with the SEC, the PWA, the Bituminous 
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nent . 
mits ti “al Division, the National Power Policy 
ice. Am Committee. Mr. Fortas is a Tennessean, 





as no drawl, is married to one of Wash- 
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ington’s most photogenic wives, a former 
review attorney for the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

* * * 

Edward Macauley, U.S. Navy, Re- 
tired, knows from experience what makes 
ships go . sailors. As the new deputy 
administrator of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, Captain Macauley’s job will 
be to maintain favorable maritime labor 
relations, to supervise training and _ re- 
cruiting of personnel for the submarine- 
battered merchant fleet. During the last 
war, Captain Macauley was assistant di- 
rector of the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
later commanded the U.S.S. George Wash- 
ington. He retired in 1922 to enter private 
naval architect, but re- 
turned to Washington last year to be- 
come a member of the Maritime Com- 
mission. 


business as a 


Samuel B. Bledsoe is a newspaper- 
man’s kind of a press agent, a species that 
is rare in Washington’s handout corps. A 
himself, Sam Bledsoe 
the Department of Agri- 
culture the day the New Deal farm pro- 
gram was born. In 1935 he went to work 
for the Department. Last week he was 
named director of the Office for Agricul- 
tural War Relations, the liaison organiza- 
tion between Agriculture and war agen- 
cies. Mr. Bledsoe plays a little poker, is 
much better at flushing a covey of quail 
down in his favorite hunting terrain, the 
Mississippi Delta, 


newspaperman be- 


gan “covering” 





—U.S.D.A. by Purdy 
Samuel B. Bledsoe 
War engagement 








Edward C. Elliott, President of Pur- 
due University, has a new long title: 
Chief of the professional and technical em- 
ployment and training division of the War 
Manpower Commission. What it means: 
Brains behind the bullets. He will super- 
vise the programs in more than 200 col- 
leges and universities. 

* * * 

Edward, Duke of Windsor, walked 
out of the White House last week after 
a presidential luncheon, laughingly 
claimed to reporters, “You’re intrigued, 
aren’t you?” The reporters, who had been 
waiting 180 minutes, said they were, 
couldn’t figure out the meaning of what 


ex- 


probably was the longest White House 
luncheon since Pearl Harbor. The Duke 


didn’t help the reporters much, said the 
President and he talked about “the world 
in general.” In particular it might have 





Acme 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
Return engagement 


been about the food shortage in the West 
Indies, about the Bahamian natives’ pro- 
test against low pay on U. S. projects. 
Herbert Bayard Swope is another 
journalist with a reputation who is to 
serve Washington. Deft at prying news 
out of congealed officialdom, Mr. Swope 
will act as assistant to the War Depart- 
ment’s public relations division. For his 
reporting of the German Army from 1914 
to 1916, he was awarded the Pulitzer prize. 
For assisting Bernard Baruch, head of 
the War Industries Board in World War 
I, he earned high praise. For his fight 
as chairman of the press delegation to 
the Versailles Peace Conference, he earned 
his colleague’s plaudits. For his avoca- 
tion—naming race horses—he leads the 


field. 
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Washington Wmsgpers.— 









Official Pessimism Over War . . . British Latchstring 
Out For Mr. Roosevelt... Joint Army-Navy Communiques? 


U.S. industry’s rate of war produc- 
tion is becoming almost an embarrass- 
ment in some lines owing to inade- 
quate facilities for transporting goods 
turned out. 


x *k * 


New Dealers received a setback in the 
selection of Elmer Davis to head the 
new Office of War Information. They 
had been booming either Archibald 
MacLeish or William Bullitt. 


x * * 


Leon Henderson is beginning to feel 
like King Canute. He’s being left 
single-handed to try to sweep back 
the tide of pressure for price increases 
generated by rising wages, farm prices 
and transportation costs. 


x * * 


Neither Congress nor the White House 
is particularly impressed by the threat 
of price inflation. Mr. Roosevelt let a 
visitor know that fixed wage ceilings 
might play into the hands of John L. 
Lewis. Congressmen drop hints that 
really fixed farm price ceilings and 
drastic taxes would play into the 
hands of their opponents. 


x * * 


Some important military officials are 
becoming critical of the freedom with 
which medals are being awarded. The 
point is made that these honors will 
lose some of their importance if men 
are rewarded for doing their duty. 


x * * 


The White House prodded the Treas- 
ury to revive its plan for a $25,000 
ceiling on individual incomes, with 
the objective of killing off Congress 
sentiment for a sales tax. The idea 
was that Congressmen who balked at 
an income ceiling for the rich would 
scarcely be tempted to take pennies 
from the poor. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson asked» Ways. and 
Means Chairman Doughton to recon- 
sider the proposed 94 per cent excess 
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profits tax only after talking over the 
matter with Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau. Mr. Morgenthau al- 
ways thought the 94 per cent rate too 
high and favored more emphasis on 
regular corporation income taxes. 


x * * 


Navy Secretary Knox is more de- 
termined than ever to avoid predic- 
tions about submarines. The last time 
he cautiously observed that the Navy 
had driven U-boats back 50 miles 
from the U.S. coast. Soon thereafter 
the Germans sank another freighter 
off the Virginia coast while thousands 
looked on. 


= & @ 


There is some inside study of a plan 
for joint Army-Navy communiques. 
Now each service tells its own story 
with effects that are confusing to 
everybody. 


x * * 


Josef Stalin wanted to know why it 
was that the Russian Army could 
hold off 210 or more German divisions 
while the British Empire, which is so 
big on the maps, can’t overcome two 
or three German divisions in Africa. 


x * * 


The real situation behind the mer- 
chant shipbuilding program is that 
only three of the companies are mak- 
ing impressive records. Two yards, 
both operated by one concern, pro- 
duced 55 per cent of the total launch- 
ings in May. 


*& 2 & 


Some high officials who were most 
optimistic about the war outlook only 
a few weeks ago today are inclined 
to pessimism. Their optimism tends 
to rise and fall with the headlines. 


x * * 


There has been consideration of a 
visit by President Roosevelt to Eng- 
land to repay the visits that Prime 
Minister Churchill pays to the United 
States. Apparently, the decision is that 





this country’s allies should come here 
rather than have the President visit 
them at home. 


= 2 2 


Members of Congress understand that 
the orders for delay in plans to con. 
struct five new battleships of 60,000 
tons each, and for use of the steel to 
build aircraft carriers instead, really 
originated with President Roosevelt. 
The orders, just now coming to light, 
resulted from personal intervention 
of the President several weeks ago, 
these members say. 


x * * 


Defense housing officials are running 
into difficulties with local politics ina 
number of centers. Some local ma- 
chines fear that an influx of workers 
will upset their power and want n 
defense plant employes as residents 


x * * 


An official report on the possibility of 
getting rubber from Latin America 
states that not more than 40,000 tons 
can be expected in 1943, only 10,00 
or 12,000 tons this year. The U.S. 
needs at least 600,000 tons. 


x * * 


Now that Turkey again is assuming 
an important strategical position, 
Washington diplomatic circles are te- 
calling a report made some months 
ago by a reliable source that Turkey 
never would yield to German pres 
sure. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill, among other things, must 
decide which individual is to com- 
mand the forces that will try to create 
a second front in Europe. They al” 
must decide which nation is to domi- 
nate that venture. 





x* 


There still are some important ad 
mirals who doubt the wisdom of sat 
ficing big battleships in order to cor 
centrate on making aircraft carrier 
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